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CHAPTER III. 
“« elia.—Bonjour, Monsicur Le Beau, what's the news? 
Le Beau.—Why this that I speak of."—As You Like It. 

Ar ten o'clock, not without covertly and shamefacedly peering 
shout, to watch whether he was observed by any of the decent peo- 
ple of his acquaintance, Master Lake popped into the indifferent 
establishment, patronised by Messrs. Bistre and Green. Things had 
assumed a little more regular and respectable aspect in this anti- 
temperance chapel; and Lake immediately recognised an old ae- 
quaintanc e, in the person of the body-servant of his cousin, whose 
Christian name was Abel, but who was generally called “ Slow-and- 
Easv"—and sometimes, more classically, ‘Festina Lente.” He 
looked mightily spruce, showing that foreign travel had at least made 
him more ambitious as regarded his apparel He was not only finer, 
(as was proper,) but was more genteel in his appearance than his 
The latter was sitting in a 
He wore a 


master, which was decidedly incorrect. 
bor, in an adjoining apartment, reading a newspaper. 
green frockcoat, and a black velvet waistcoat, and had strings of 
gilt or gold chains, hanging down over his breast and below it. 
Though the barber's apprentices had not adopted the same practice 
at that time, Lake could not help thinking that his cousin looked 
more like a beau-nastv than like a gentleman 

Lake insinuated the nether part of his person into the interspace 
of three inches in breadth, and less, between the edge of a table and 
the partition, opposite to his cousin, and sat himself down on the 
bench. On the table there was a cloth, which, by no conscientious 
stretch of courtesy, could have been called either white, or only half- 
lirty. It was garnished with a broken mustard-pot; a bottle, with 
aqguill thrust into a cork, professing to hold pepper-vinegar ; and 
ther applianees, which it is unnecessary to particularize, as it has 





been done so much more minutely than we have room for, in several 
recent works of imagination 
Mr. Green looked askance from his newspaper at Lake, and looked 
He then said—* Pray, is this General 
How did he get to be elected?” 


a his newspaper again 
Jackson the pre sident now! 

“Come, now,” said Lake, with some tincture of morosity, “ this 
is affectation. You must know that he was elected by the people 
somehow or other.” 

“Indeed, I did not know it,” said Green, in a tone rather more 
decisive than he psually employed. “I think I did hear something 
about it in Paris. But politicks is a subject about which I am totally 
indifferent.” 

But tell me where 


“Yes—our politicks. I don’t wonder at it. 


have you been! Where have you travelled! What have you seen?” 
“Oh, I have been to several places. Chiefly to London and Paris.” 

“ And you were in Paris during the three days’ 

“Which three’? Oh, yes! 

I was there then.” 


you mean when they made such a 
disturbance in the streets ! 


“ And where was you’ 


And how much of it did you see 7’ 

“Oh, I was in a snug room in the back of a house, with Nicholas 
Umber. You know him 
He got five cold hams, and plenty of loaves of bread, 


He said that we had nothing to do with 
the scrape 
and claret ; 


and we shut up the windows. I was perfectly indifferent, 
of course, about French politicks, so I staid with him until they had 
done firing guns, and making it inconvenient either to walk or ride.” 

“And is it possible that you know nothing of it?” 

“Oh, yes! I saw the pavements all torn up, and had to take a 
roundabout way to get clear of them. It was none of my business? 
but I found it very inconvenient.” 

“Well, cousin Green, I doubt not that they thought you shut 
yourself up from pure fright. You are a strange individual. Did 
you see General Lafayette and Mr. Cooper!” 

“Yes. I went to the general's hotel one night. I saw a parcel 
of people in soldier's clothes there, marching in with great fur caps 
their heads As to what 
It was none of 


I did not stay more than five minutes 
hey thought about me, I am entirely indifferent. 
ter business ” 


“Perhaps you are a Carlist. Do you not believe that the elder 
branch of the Bourbons is effectually and for ever disinherited ' Will 
the new king be able to sustain himself on the throne! Is he honest 
2 bis professions to the people '” 

“T tell you I took no interest in their local politicks. I really for- 
gt, if I ever knew, which ts the elder branch. Why, you know, 


they cut off the oldest one’s head. They said that Charles the Tenth 
Tun away somewhere, with several carriage-loads of his family 
don't know whether he will think it an object to go back. He 


iN) 


iid 


seemed to me to be a gentlemanly man, and they said he was some- 

thing of a sportsman 

knows, | don’t care.” 
“T don’t suppose you do 


How they will fix it I can’t tell : and heaven 


Now, I believe you are honest. But 
I cannot believe that you do not know the difference between good 
coffee and the stuff you are drinking.” 
It is to be noted that the unhappy Peter, while this discourse was 
in progress, had put on the table a waiter, with a strange assortment 
of crockery, and poured into two cups, from a tea-pot, a brown liquid, 
which Mr. Green, after having put into it materials representative of 
sugar and milk, was swallowing 

“T am indifferent about the quality of coffee. But now you men- 
tion it, I doubt whether this ¢s the article at all. Slow-and-Easy, is 
this coffee ! 


said Abel, after a deliberate inspection of 


Lake's rejected cup, “ that there might be some coflee-grounds in 


“T should say, sir,” 


it. But the landlord has really been so insolent to me, that, unless 

you care about letting me lick him, it is of no use to talk about it.” 
“T don’t care whether you lick him or not. It will make the 

coffee no better either way.” 

** Are you going to eat that egg!” asked Lake 

‘**Certainly not. I am indifferent about eggs, and chickens too ; 

but I confess I do not like this one at all.” 

| It is unnecessary, and would be dull to record, in this place, 

| further specimens of the manner of the honest poco-curante, whose 

small gray eyes could not be made to assume expression by the 


introduction of any topick whatever; and who showed himself s 


totally destitute of curiosity as to the situation of his own family and 


friends, that he did not in any way advert to their existences. Ir 
one point alone, Lake knew that he was sensitive; and that was in 
his pocket. And, with this sensitiveness, an affair in which he took 
a deep interest was so intimately connected, that he determined to 
push his inquiries farther, before Green had fallen in with other com- 
pany, whose advice, unless it cost him something, he would be sure 
to take, as he had done that of Mr. Bistre. Green agreed to chang: 
his lodgings forthwith, and to put up at the hotel where Abel had 
seen fit to deposite the principal part of his luggage, without consult- 


ing him; and to accompany Lake home. Had it not been for the 


reason mentioned, the latter would, with ple asure and contempt, if 
the two sensations he compatible , have left him to the enjoyment of 
his nil admirart philosophy 


(To be continued.) 





ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


BERTHA; 
OR, THE COUKT OF CHARLEMAGNE, 


BY LEITCH RITCHIE 


(Concluded from last number.) 

Arpent as Charles imagined the youth's curiosity to be with recard 
to his daughter, it was for some time entirely forgotten, so much was 
he absorbed in examining the magnificent chamber where he now 
found himself. The few articles of furniture with which the customs 
of the age and people had garnished their dwelling-houses, and 
which, indeed, consisted of nothing more than stools, benches and 
tables, here made up for their want of variety by the extraordinary 
richness of each individual piece. The stools and benches were 
covered with fine carpeting, and three of the tables were of silver, 
and the fourth of gold. The silver tables exhibited the most rare 
and beautiful workmanship, the surface of each presenting a picture 
in carved work. On one the city of Rome was displayed; on ano- 
ther that of Constantinople ; and on the third the whole world. The 
table of gold, of a plain and solid construction appeared to be used 
in common by the king, for on it lay his implements of writing, books, 
and other articles. The books, which, indeed, formed nearly his 





whole library, consisted of some of the works of Saint Augustine, 
the Psalms of David, a history of Jerusalem, and certain chronicles 
of the ancient kings of the Franks. These, and more particularly 
the city of God of Saint Augustine, of which he was a great admirer, 
Charles was in the habit of having read to him every day after dinner 
to prepare him lor his customary hap of three or four hours Not 

withstanding the display of writing materials, there lay a glove beside 
them stained with ink, which gave nse to a just impression on the 


part of the visiter, that this great prince had not yet succeeded in 


learning the mystery of the aiphabetical signs, and adopted, there- 
lore, the practice, common in his age, of using for a signature a daub 
A sword, with the hilt carved, for 
ae ailing lette rs, and a wine-« p of gold, « nr he d 
ple ted the f 


more for show than use, 


made with the end of his glove 
with sapph res, cOm- 
niture of the table ; although the latter was probably 
orle &, unlike his subjec ts, be ing said to be 


a decided enemy to drinking 


While the stranger was engaged in examining curiously these 
tools of royalty, he was startled by he aring the breathing of some 
person near him ; ar d looking up, he saw a lady gazing at him with 
a mixture of surprise and bashfulness 

She was ol the ave when the greenness of youth ts ripening in its 
last summer into womanhood Her stature exhibited the golden me mn 
between short and tall; and her complexion was so bnilhantly fair, 
and her eves so dazzin gly bright, that the young Grre« k was unes r 
tain for a moment whether his imagimation had not conjured up one 


of those aerial forms which exist only in the day-dreams of poetry 


In another moment she moved—retreated ; the sapphire cup fell 
from his hand, and he stepped forward as i! to catch the vision ere it 
fader Ciracefully bendmg, sweetly smiling, and brightly blushing, 


ve maid of France gained the door; her eyes lightened for an instant 
upon his heart, and she melted from his view 

The Greek smote his brow with his two hands; 
his thoughts in vain demanded utterance 


tha' Bertha!” 


he gasped jor 
** Be rtha! Ber- 


was the only sound emitted by his trembling lips 


breath ; 


* Be rthea ' Bertha! Bertha '** he rope ated, in a succession of sighs 

rather than of breath ind sank upon his knees on the floor. At 

this moment t door open d, and an officer of the court ente red 
“Sir,” said he Oh, heavens!” startirg back at the singular 


posture of the stranger 

“Oh, Bertha !”’ 

“The king desires thy company 

* Bertha!” 

‘*In the great bath 

“Bertha! Bertha! Bertha! Why—what—who art thou? what 
dost thou want 7?” 

“]?—nothing. It is the king who wants thee, and I am com- 
manded to wait upon thee to the great bath, where he is.” The 
Greek followed his conductor like a man in a dream; and when. at 
length, he found himself in the midst of the thick vapours of an im- 
mense bath, where he could see a number of figures plunging in the 
smoking waters, he began to doubt whether he were really awake. 

The bath, supplied by the celebrated hot mineral eprings of the 


f many persons swim- 


place, was 80 | irge an | 80 dec Pp as to admit o 
It was completely surrounded by a flight of 
and here and 


there luxurious couches were placed for the accommodation of the 


ming in it -at once 
marble steps, which conducted to the water's edge; 
bathers. Our adventurer, however, had little time for examination; 
his conductor, finding him stand idly staring around, snatched off 
his cloak without ceremony, and then began to tug at his tunick. 
The stranger, accustomed to undress himself, and seeing that it was 
here absolutely necessary, then pulled off his clothes without resist 
ance; and in another moment found himself swimming in hot water 
with the king of France, his sons Charles, Louis and Pepin, and 
several officers and soldiers of the guard 

* And the princess Bertha !"’ said Charles, laughing—“ what think'st 
thou of the little French maid? 


wel worthy to be set in 


Is she a) 
the crown of the East 


Angilbert was 


right; the proudest diadem of the world will show but as worthless 


* Ay, in the crown of heaven!” cried the Greek. 


lead beside that glorious gem!" The fond father appeared to be as 


rhted with the enthusinem of the stranger, as the latter 


much d 
was with the frankness of the king and the | 


and we shall now leav 


venuty of his daughter; 
em for a space, to follow to her apartment 
the fair subject of their conversation 

Bertha retired to her chamber. Hearing a whispering sound at the 
door, and supposing one of her maids was there, she desired her to 
i man entered the chamber. 
said the maiden, 
“in my apartment !’’ 
tertha,”’ said Angilbert, taking both her 


come in. The door slowly opened, and 


“What, Angilbert! cousin! How now, sir 


= 


blushing, half with modesty, half with anger 

*Thou may'st forgive it 
hands gently and mournfully ; “ it is for the last time!” 

“In the name of the Virgin, what means this? Thine eyes are 
wild, and yet thy cheeks pale; thy hands burn and tremble, and thy 
step is feeble and uncertain! Art thou unwell, my cousin—my dear 
, 


Angilbert? Yet haste, oh! 
I will follow thee to some more publick room; we are lost if thou 


haste thee away from a spot so perilous ; 


art found here. 

“ We are lost, at any rate,” replied Angilbert; “ but, worthless as 
life seems to me now, I would not endanger thine for an empire 
The king is in the bath, and we are safe for at least an hour.” 

“Then tell me what has happened to pale thy cheek, my Angil- 
bert? Art thou ordered for Rome? or is the blow dealt through 
me? Say in what worst alternative my lot is cast, and whether thy 
faithful Bertha must break her heart in a convent or on a throne 7” 


Me 


ntl 


ye 
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“Thon hast said it. The Greek empress has sent to demand thee | 


for her son, Constantine.” 


* But my father will not consent; he loves me too well to part 
with me; no—never think it, Angilbert !” 

“ The king will sacrifice his affection to the interests of his country 
and his daughter. He will part with thee, Bertha!’ 

* But not to her—not to the house of Irene, that cruel and usurping 
queen—no, no—never! never! never!” 

“ Alas! I have just come from the audience; the affair is settled, 
and thou art lost to Angilbert !” 

The hour allowed by the lover for his visit passed quickly away ; 
and, in mingling tears and vows, they had, as yet, neglected to con- 
sider seriously the situation in which they were placed, and to in- 
quire whether any possibility of escape existed, however wild and 
desperate. 

Another hour passed away more quickly and less sad; and the 
lovers, whose only lights were each other's eyes, at length perceived 
that the evening had come down in silence and darkness. 

“ So much the better,” said Angilbert, in reply to the startled re- 
mark of Bertha. ‘‘ Under cover of this friendly shade I can retire 
in safety when I will; let us, then, steal one other hour of mournful 
joy, and then—then, sweet, good-might!” 
The third hour passed away 


—‘* More swift 


Than meditation, or the thoughts of love ;” 


he thick clouds had rolled from the 
ght in the serene 


It was as clear as day and as silent as night; and as the 





And they again looked round. 


face of the sky, and the moon stood full and br 


heavens 
horn of a sentinel on the ramparts echoed through the court, the 


lovers, feeling that the moment of separation had, indeed, arrived, 


glided with noiseless step to the window, to look together upon the 
beautiful moon 

An extensive open court was before them, across which lay the 
way of Angilbert, and the only egress from this part of the palace. 
The « d by piazzas, and the moonlight stre 
npon the marbl 


ourt was surrounds ming 


pillars, made them appear of dazzling whiteness 


Below, however, was spread a carpet still more purely white; for 


during the hour of darkness, a heavy fall of snow had descended 


and the whole pavement of the court was covered with what might 


have seemed a sheet of virgin silver 
“ Thou tremblest, oh, my love whispered Angilbert; “the cold 
of this heavenly night has fallen upon thy heart. Farewell, fare- 


well—retire to thy and for me, before seeking my sleepless 
couch, I will offer up a prayer 
the blessed Virgin, f 


tation seemed a nervous affection, but clinging to his embrace with 


repose 


in the chapel to its holy protectress, 
} 


r thy health and life.” Trembling, tll the ag 


the strength of despair, Bertha raised her eyes, which had been fixed 


with speechless terrour upon the court, and her lover saw that her 
‘ She 


face was as white as the snow itself at length pointed, with a 
snow ; and, as a terrible thought struck like lightning 


vert, he smote his breast and groaned aloud 


shudder, to th 


through the heart of Angill 


“A man's footst * cried he, ** to be see inthe morning in the 
midnight snow—and from thy apartment! Wretch that I am, I 
have destroved her w n I love more th life! Hark! that dis 
tant noise of door d voices—the king ts retiring to bed ; the 
door of egress from the court will be locked; nay, thy father may 











come here i elf, a8 8 sometimes nis wont, to ask if thou a 
asleep! What 1s to be « e! here is not a moment to be lost 
lend me thy shoes—alas! they are too small! Quick! quick! set 
thy woman's wit to work irouse thee bestir thee, awake, awake, 
for by the Holy Virgin, | am duller than an owl, and more helpless 
thon a babe !” 

The noise they had heard was indeed the he court 
for Charles, slee r¢ t mor ng alter dinner to s v 
nature, cared not al t the time of re ny ; and even when in bed, 
was in the | of ree visiters, and transacting business 
during a great part of t night The Greek stranger had ‘ 
honour of see , him s vben ft observe with surprise t ( 
perate ubits of so great a prince rhe s pper co sisted of only fo 
dishes, principally roast game, bro tto table on the spit by the 
chief huntsu ; and during the repast, the king drank wine only 
three or tour times, get y up wilno cere! Y aS soon as his 
appetite was satistied 

And now,” said the king sing—** now that we have shed 
the more in tant business of the day, let us make the to four 
palace, a8 our bi ther, the ¢ i Aaron of Persia, does of his ¢ ty, 
to ascertain that proper o r keptthroughout. The ¢ ol the 
palace w tl have the goodness to remit to my! ring such cases as 
have st ] ove re tr yw other causes mt forenoon 
and all visiters | s siness may bel ed tha half an 
hour I sh “ 1 bed, and ready to receive em ( arles then led 
the way from the banguet-ha followed ata dis ce by some of his 
ytheers, and yrre closely by the Greek ’ er, Ww iwhom co 
tinued to converse f lia sub with the Tairs 
f the east, and the v s of his jo 

They thus visited every s m ol m ce e t 

valienged the s els | looked o ‘ irance of the 
} } the strange t ev step had fresh caus > wonder 
not only at t it and ‘intments of the place, but at the 
m ed } i ] roughout The k Y Was al ieng 
bout to retire into his own apartment, ar 1 had € y j od 
ght to his companion, w n suddenly recollect r x ) 





4 word with thee,”’ said he; * let us walk this way alone, and 





make the tour of the inner court, where the moon seems to shine so 
bravely on these marble piazzas, that w look, I'll warrant thee 
columns of ice risu from their pavement of snow What! tho 
hast not all the « sity to thyself; I, too, am ! t t to ask 
juestions, Iw ay thee to give me some t of this Ce 
stantine of Gree who sends so tar for mv d te When thev 
vad reached the r court, they stood still for an ent to t 
the regularity of the buildings, and t extreme whiteness an 
smoothness of the snow wh covert e pavement 

* And now of this Constantine,” resumed the kir * What 
nanner of man is , 

* Why,” replied e stranger, “ hes a man ‘faith, he is the son 
of an empress, and that is sayin x much, as the world goes.”’ 

“Thou art m the right returned the king; * but is he brave in 
action, agreeable mn person, ar 1 honourable in purpose |” 


' t 
“He is as brave as s sword, which cares not a jot about the 


quarrel, so there be but fighting; his person offends not when his 
holiday suit is on; and some say he is mare honest than wise.” 


, literature, 


“ Truly, a flattering portrait! My daughter will be but too happy 
jin such a husband. ‘That is Bertha’s apartment across the court-— 
{ that with the open window ; a dangerous neglect, by the way, in 
| weather like this ; do thou stand here while I go and shut it ; and if 


’ 


voice of his mistress sounds at night.’ 

“ Stay, sir!’ said the Greek, seizing hold of the king's mantle 
‘Hold! hush!” 

“How! What! Ha' It was a voice—it was, in faith! 
thou! "Tis she herself. She is awake, and waits for me; 
my custom; stand aside.” 

“Hush! Look!” 

** That is a shadow on the wall, indeed! She is up ; 
gone to bed. ‘Thou art right—it zs a shadow.” 

*“ Two—two !” 

“Ay! Say’st thou? Right again; stand aside—it is her woman.” 
* A man’s, by this light!” 
“St. Maurice '” muttered the king, grinding his teeth; 


Think’st 


that js 


he has not 


g and as 
his hand sought the hilt of his sword, the trappings rattled with 
his agitation 

The two shadows disappeared from the inner wall; and as the 
next instant the door opened, the Greek drew back the king, per 
force, into the shade of the piazza 

All wae silent for some moments, that appeared ages to the wit- 
nesses, till at length a singular spectacle presented itself. ‘The Prin- 
cess Bertha appeared emerging from the door-way, faltering under 
the weight of her cousin Angilbert, whom she carr‘ed in her arms! 
Panting—tottering—swaying to and fro under the unusual burden, 





she advanced slowly and painfully across the court, tll at length she 
succeeded in setting down her lover under the piazzas, beside the 
astonished witnesses, where no tell-tale snow could receive the 
print of his feet. The king's sword flew like lightning from its 
scabbard, and without uttering a word, he would have cleft the skull 
of Angilbert in twain, had not the Greek caught him in his arms 
“Fly for thy life!’ eried he, during the fierce but short struggle 
thatensved. ‘“ Away, if thou be’st a man! Hie thee—haste— 
vanish, in the of the foul fiend! What, art not gone Wilt 
Oh, colt-headed animal! Most clement 
llord! hear before One 
ht serve to 





name 
not stir’ wilt not budge? 
king ! 


momen 


, ' 
most just and mercif thou strikest! 


Jesu—I can no 


! I'das 


rity eflort, Gashing 


And Charles, with a mig g 


t space tl wink in! 


at mig 
thou wilt! Go, with a fury to thee 





more There, go an 
lief hold a 


hon!” 





hungry 





his athletick opponent upon the pavement, sprang to his victim. 
* Strike here ' cned Bertha, throw: g herseli suddenly between; 
which he was unable wholly to check tn its 





and her father’s sword, 
furio 
a thick gold chain whi 


exclaimed the 


»s descent, would have drunk the blood of her shoulder, but for 


wh tervened 


** Bertha! king, in a voice hoarse with passion ; 





“sneak, ere thou diest! Fell me of my shame, that 1 may curse 
thee ere I kill thee!” 

‘* | know of no shame !"’ said the princess, proudly ; “and the tale 
is easily told. Angilbert came to my chamber this evening to bid 
farewell to hope and me. It was I who detained him; I who kept 


him a prisoner with my woman's weakness, and my childish tears! 
Must I say more I have loved him from my childhood ; I love 
im now und I will love him ever! I, too, am of the bloed of 


France!’ And she raised her haughty head, like 














and oked with his own pro d, bi cht eves in her father’s face 
Noble lady !” exclaimed the Greek, with a burst of enthusiasm 

There spoke the so ot - 

“An empress !"’ said the r, sheathing his sword 

* Ay, of a ( of a i-minded ad true irted woman! 
lor me, my task is accomplished; n sion Is ¢ ‘ I ve 
see e ge 0 precious for an pe icrown; and a ) a he 
vho § me may never ) » wear it, It w yot bet } o 
my description, as the star of his thoughts, to steps to i 
] d ur I srewe pwned K g! arcewe rave 

ert! Farewe Be ! The stranger's voice sa suddenly as 

ronounced the last farewe and bending on one knee, be kissed 
th nd of the pr cess dw idre . 

{ iries, alter mus ~ t ne, the expressior ol * face jost 

t sh e of the 7z s e abruptly to s « rhter and 
Ang ert, and } ed 1 ' ! then kissing them mnho the 
forehead, he turned oO ; as r y. and leit the court without 
ttering a word Phe next m g it that 
(areek strange atte ad bv t cavaiiers Ol the embass d 
juitted the palace ore a y was stirring, having left for Ar 
bert a mag! ent sw 1, W to v ’ pers¢ 0 “ " 
to ed, it was s ey ody tthe king rHE MOST 
I 8, BE PRINCE AN T, FROM His FRIEND, CONSTAN- 
Tl ‘ t 


























THE PLEASURES AND PAINS OF EDITORS. 
BY A ON N EDI R 
Eves this lense me | s, there a not more than a sco 
’ l ! et { the K mm, not a greater num 
ver than f 1 one to fiv f the entire population, who know any- 
1 the pleasures we are about to desenb To the great ma- 
rity of readers, therefore, this exposition must possess the grand 
charm o OV ty 
Int first place, the joys of editors are very widely spread, and 

ral; in fact, they are made t happiest of tiv ‘ ! 8 y 
” req s ito; sh such intimatio is wing, § t to 
t mexpressiv, as its seem, for thei itincation 

We to hear thatt manus t poem of A. B. is in such 
1s e of forwardnes t { I 1 y k Silively cxpes to $8uUc 
from the {| 5 s winter 

It gives, or affords t e hig tr re to be to state, that 
Mr. C.D tends to add a wer ‘ to bis ex Site treatise on 

! iff ms 

N ld inspire vs with ter ¢ f than to be able to 
sta that eminent artist, E. F., has arrived in safety from Italy, 
wh ' ntemplation of the great masters has added new powers 
even to his magick pen : 

Ih pub k will learn. with the same heartfelt satisfaction whir 
we feel in ann ng it, that the accomplished Miss G. H. has r 
covered trom disposition i will ummediately resume her du- 
ties in the fashio le w . 

‘We are at once as ‘ und enraptured by J. K.'s last lecture on 
the diseases of the liver. We understand he begins his new course 
on the first of April next.” 


And so on through the whole alphabet, and the whole circle of 
arts and sciences, 


she be awake, thou wilt be able to tell Constantine how sweetly the 





We are, it is true, sometimes said to be sorry, but, in that case, there 
1s invariably a hope attached to us—a land of promise at the end of 
the desert—thus : 

“We are sorry to find that the Rev. L. M. is prevented, by the 
gout, from finishing his grand work on the prophecies; but have 
reason to hope that the delay will be short, and the publication ren. 
dered more perfect every day that it remains in the hands of its clag. 
sical author.” 

“ We lament to learn that N. O.'s famous picture of the Bombard- 
ment of Jerusalem will not grace the ensuing exhibition; but the 
lovers of the arts will be consoled with us, on being informed that jt 
may be seen at his residence, number seven hundred and seventeen, 
next door to the Ophihalmia Hospital, in the Regent's Park ; 
that many sublime touches have recently been added to this mast 


compositio 


and 
and 





i 
| Being compelled, ex-officio, to 
hypothetical happinesses (he 
| authors, artists, players, lecturers, 
noscenti, exhibitors, teachers, fiddle i hunters after popularity 
of every kind; feeling all their little troubles, and more than par. 
taking in all their great hopes; watching their motions, as it Were, 
and recording their progress, with a paternal anxiety; comforting 
the publick, when they are not immediately prominent, with the as. 
surance that they will shortly be so; and being enraptured with 
their stupendous merits, when they do come forward with any |a- 
bour: these are the connexion 
everything in the above lines. 
Oer opimons are of nughty importance. 
After seeing the midnight lamp expire in reading P.’s manuscripts, 
preparing for the press, we are rapped out of bed et seven o'clock, 
by Q., determined not to present his medals to the world without 


t 
consulting us on the merits too, must “ stand the hazard”) 


sympathise, 
iven knows 
I 
r 


n print, with all the 
few in reality!) of 
i 


pu ture-dealers, COg- 
j 


how 
shers, 


mere first links of our intimate 


wih 


SO that we, 











of the die. R. invites us to inspect his show-room six miles off, jn 
a miry suburb, before he erects his national monument to the 
memory of Tom Thumb the great; our knowledge of the original 
and historical information rendering our judgment on the subject so 


our retirement broken in 


r very SiCK-room Invaded 


truly desirable. Our meals are interrupt 
upon, our most precious ime consumed, o 
by the dis 


overers ot cur us papers, found where they were never 
lust; the liberal possessors and ready retailers of scientfick informa- 
tion, which happens to be no news; the writers of poetry, accordir 


s of the most 


uhted as 


ind the pro 


to their own nomenclature ; 
igrateful world sl 


that ever an ul 
ridiculous. 
Then the multitude of esp 


mmMortal 


schemes absurd and 


il favours that we receive, each in 





his sphere! Being chosen as the most appropriate chat for a 
highly (self) interesting ¢ mimunication; th publish rs of lone es- 
says, written in haste and in want of our kind correction; the most 
excellent paper for an exposition of greatest consequence to our 
readers, in the improvement of S. T.’s patent; the respec le me 





dium for answering l 
ile journal for widel 


. 8 attack on V.’s important lett i ; the valua- 
y disseminating a specimen of W.’s intended 

publication, on a q m of universal attraction! 
It must be confessed that ovr enjwoyments are occ 
ered with some slight regrets. 
hearted, and if we aff 


test 
asiona!ly check- 
We find elegiack poets very hard- 


ront them, or even pastoral writ 


rs, by n 
































mediately inserting their productions, we are sure of a severe scold- 
ing, a heavy postage and anger everlasting. Antiquaries are also 
obdurate dogs to deal with; it disappointed on the ensuing day of 
publication, there is no escaping their res 

In vain do we bury ourselves in the darke 

and entrench ourselves behind the lies ef our 

we are invariably dug out, and suffer exposur Authors, whom our 
cons es W not allow us to pri se. c ir S witli pre e, 
partiality, corruption LDeranty, males ‘ t 1 t y 
sins of rature, Artists are, perhaps, s mor r { 
greedy of prais Their appetites for fla ya vy equa 

their immeas irrita y ind wo be to it « . who . 
not discover, in every daub louring of Titian, con with 
t ran rot M vel At ) b every plas no t 

f of Ph $ it ima {i beauty of Prax a We 

iV scert i t most | kK characters have such cay ‘ 
= rik ie I ' = t it eT SI , >A ff ri hi 
panegvrick 3 on the contrary, much ¢ 
‘ s and! rdly starviings, for not v 

st be pulls sms must discover no 
I tmake men s! 

Th we are occasionally sore beset with 
pe ss is st hi r first attempt 
‘ md, w ~ - eyes, a heavir bosom a 
fa v er its to see tin print. We are martyred between 
th thet _ ias mnt, what man can deny 
such a composition, what ¢ reanimesert! A ph thi at hasa 
} nto wT t nave w charity to giv I 
\ reformer pro sas wm for? kedying a abuses: ha 
not triousm to find room for it An enthusiast would ¢ 
I sind into o ssed gro f loving brethren: the sermons ar 

g, and | 3 mus: b ~ y our humanity cannot r 
’ i! 

And it is often vain to « vour to el thes stions 
with Your poetry 1s ¢ i tit wants a litt p sh t 4 
it for the publick ey a) vo so good as to make the neces- 
sary alterations It wo it us, but take the merit from 
you, which must tb Oh, Lam not self-sufficient, and shal 
happy to have my errours rectified.” We will point out two or 
threes t tsin your exquisite eas so and So... et cetera 
The verses are t n to be altered. and we are never forgiven. 

en the stage and its people! Heaven defend us from it and 
th The theatre 1s a bottomless gulf for panegyrck; the more 
t! re the more void it rs, and there is no 
One Shakspeare, who k wt i is 1 us we had better 
hav i id ¢ ph r our th, t 1 their re} tw we 
liv i vet ihere 1s no av ie latter by the sacrifice of s 
1 the altar of fi ry, th we butcher hecatombs. What is 

th of a monarch to an rs taking leave vercome 3 
i s, s ported by Ss irk s and it ludience, wiht v 
{ ™m, Strive } nto t rw t I cer ets! Whatis the maren 
f a general at the id of a victorious army, to the peregr $ 
of a third-rat r v s! As for the great heroes 
if criticks > not t iW ! t n eastern tion, W 
bet t n; t rm ves are is nm v ar private fore 
ol persons they never saw itont R Stage Dre .S 

Y i to s, Ww say oO , fs ee tvr « 
who carry the n \ yless10Nn Into t r reaiin r 
wit 

That isr y2 r Mr. S tor; t tt s are easy 
the pyramidal form st t afi 1, t iiss e 
and tb nan 8 ion b 3 no 
w \ bertane mi ¢ : f : 
mprov I Ww “ " s S y 2s 
! VOTK 18 abs 3, it s ! - Y 
nat ! t “3 bs 3 \ 3 
armo ) of s, too r t s, being 
ser ) k. S (; we “4 St. te j crown 

ren; I 1 sorry » sucd 
re irded t form i att 

st part of th S } Vd 

ss v rate. We e deemed 
yur backs are turned, and the mont 
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ment graces St. Paul's, with a crooked-legged Bucephalus and a 

vnted Pict in an Athenian helmet: very much on a par with the 
P st of the national monuments (of want of taste) in that cathedral. 
The painter is equally solicitous for advice, alias praise, and equally 
wedded to his own system. ‘ That sky is green.” “ Ah! that we 
necessary for the contrast with these black rocks.” “The natural 
colour is blue.”’ “Surely, you would not have a picture look black 
and blue!” “ But these trees are heavy and brown.” “I must have 


itral tint in that bright A picture is entirely yellow, 









sunset.” 


am m 

purple and gold; it is a fine effect of colour. Another has men, wo- 
mn » and babes, at the breast, all muscular as Sampsons or Her- 
eyleses; it is a noble dispiay of anatomical knowledge. A third has 


it is the grand gusto 
We could swell 


* and dead children of iron-gray 5 
laws of nature! 
it personal. 

a fire and water escape—so 


amenable to the 
rht be thoug 
’ ianical invention 

that you are in no your garret, should your house catch 
fire, nor in your cellar, if it should be flooded. Observe how the 
machinery m Yes, in the air; but either fire or water would 
the very principle of its motion.” “Iam sorry that you do 
understand the mechanical forces.” Ve are sorry 

that you do not seem to understand the force of our argument.” 
“It is very easy to oby ful speculations, but not so easy to 
escape from the terrours of flood, or the horrours of conflagration !’ 
would rather trust to the resources of Gulliver among the 

ses, than to your silly machine. Good-byt' ve.” 
a hundred other scenes, in which the situation 
il works invariably resembles that of hand- 


tint, and not 
eata wue, but m 
This is a new met 








langer in 


ane 
destroy 


not seem to 


ct to use 


“Sir, W 
Lilliput 
mig 


litors of period 


ns, in both ¢ 


t dramatize 
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some Women—most perseveringly courted, and litth ended to 
when they come to advise But we have said enough on the sub- 
set. and, instead of resorting, as the fair would do, to a curtain-lec 
ture, we shall drop the curtain, behind which our readers have had 
a peep such as they may not hay had before. 
MY FIRST SONG, 
t BOZ 

Wea ve our yhbies, and gener select «¢ ts that a 
una | or purs s lor wh 1we ar not q lithe l am no 
exce " und w mut the s est ention, talent, s¢ ment, o 
lancy, aliv died to become the thor of a ballad! J would have 
sacriticed a t ¥ good to have seen my name on a titie-page 
“the poetry bv, et | lea was rapture, and I imagined that 
the realization would be enchanting How many nichts have Is 
frowning over a sheet of paper, that contamed the first two lines of 
my intended performance, for I could not progress ; rhymes were not 
to be found, and I was insensible to reason. My poor father, at firs 
1a ed that I was m s e calculation to defray the natrona 
dev mit I wished to Kf ri s, ands ( 
for that hour when I s l be t company 
“the observed Of all observ ast iuthor of that sweet so with 
which “ Miss Tompkins has just favoured us.” My father intend 

ls r views for my ballad Ir a , 




































rep vith the oLp I wo l ve cas 
uls wo have co med VW to the 
e ae i 1 co 1 write a song! this was 
y po s, for I could not However, in some 
ins mn, the aid of Walker's Rhyming 
ne of Melodies at my side, and | Rook 
1 my 1, I co to achieve two such stanzas as eve 
\ pen ‘ pf ‘ ‘ l i) wy t t week I 
e ed mvself b r this precious production eve nin 
utes, unt it became so ¢ 4 that I n rally looked out fora 
com f Bold ma I fo one in the person of a Crerman 
mus n who offered to wed my words to an appropriate alr, 
t tun i hve g . to t ( publishe ng | 
a ) se fifty copies. His terms appeared so reasonable, fair 
and open, that | closed w i I never shall forget my feelings, 
when I was ushered 1 » his earret of a lodging, that I might hear 
t composition betore it w t to ress Lk declared that he had 
anged the melody to suit the words, in four flats, and requestec 
me to sine it. Whether there was “ something m the air.” or what 
> 
i know rt mit T vain ed several nes. How I failed remains 
a mystery, for ] had no diff 1 “making it owt.” Howe I 
paid his demand ; and, while gro down the dark stair-case ‘ 
. ries, fancied : < | v set a little too Argh 
Various ¢ s, until I be rd t s sincerity, | received t 
pron In duet t \ is «( eted—and no lord of 
sand s evert 1 pro ce, than I cast on the 
oi mv ambition H ( | erse the polis in every d 
t | r to see } | the nusick-s s I read v us 
st | hs well = . t the nhl z .! 
7” is not there o could show a bette fit ] s 
tens » lo 1 yall my female ac tances d ¢ 
at et-po rt e days, to distribute the tavo suad, 
“My Bark is on the S | led w the aut s co 
ments.”’ [anticipated the arrival of my messenger at the v s 
r Sat ncees—tancicd tin ris tT my I ft ds id ! t 
celight, while engaged s At leng came at ’ 
to un a lew tnends i m kK Now would my tri ni 
¢ ited I knew m sts ere f d performers 
taken lessons from the first professors ; so far, 1 might hope, that 
stice would be accorded to my song. I thought Monday never 
wuld have arrived, but I solaced myself, and killed 7) t was 
enough to have killed him / tomes !) bv humming u t 
and day, until the appointed hour for s ng forth I listened t 
yarious hand-organs in the street, but they ino etn emvt t 
common, by grinding it so at the composer co ‘ 
nize it. Once, indeed, I { i that I heard something Ike it, two 
streets removed, and hastened out of my way acco ably 
the fellow received a hint, a i made s escape ere Le d catch the 
pirate. It rather vexed n it I ma p for lost time ! ove 
these crossings I fo 1 the r ss ed, a er é 
a 1 so te-dious i nus s las 
pr sed, a litt r x i ol ! I s - 
prised that no allusion had be ymv present; but thev 
‘We Met,” t Swiss B I Deep, Deep S I we 
dered how t ‘ 1 pre s rubbish, and v l tot 
t ew opera s ( e me composer! t 1 disa- 
or at voice. off 1 to Oo 
English Gentlema He d fi wished to mak displa 
vo vas as t s Ss r 
2 tattered hox 


I grew fidgetty, and, unthinkir gly. took up an o! 








I een thrown on one side, when out popped * My Bark is o1 
the See This calmed my suspicions of neglect, and plainly ac- 
cou d why it had been passed over It had, doubtless, been imad- 
vertent! by one of the young ladies, and mus-laid ! 








Being well screened, I contrived, unobserved, to place it between the 
| leaves of the song selected for the next performance I could have 
strangled the thin-looking harpy at the piano, who went on with a 
sonata of five and twenty pages, and never omitted one “ repeat.” 
When it was finished, (for even those cursed sonatas have an end,) 
how I blessed the fair-haired girl who snatched up my song, and ex 
claimed to the elder of the young ladies, to whom I had given it— 

** A new ballad! Pray let us hear it.” 

** Hush !” her 
cannot think how it got out of the old 

I felt a glow come to my cheek—my heart beat time, 
four flats—when the ‘** But how I long to 


said companion, sotto voce; “h de it—hide it; I 
rubbish book.” 

quite aud 
bly to the first exclauned 
know what it is like.” 


* Like said the ingrate; “why the musick is like everyt 


and the words unlike anything, ird before. Look at 
the title: sec 


us master a stick off the Jetty, 


that ever you he 


this sketch by my cousin Fred ; did it to illustrate 
—our Newtfoundland-dog bringi 


Margate; there is Neptune in the water, and Fred calls it, ‘Mv B 
is on the Sea!” 


THE LIVING PHANTOM—A TRUE STORY. 


BY THE LATE CHARLES LAMB. 


When I was a young boy, I had delicate health, and was some 
what of a pensive and contemplative turn of mind: it was my cd: 
light, in the long, summer evenings, to sl p away from my noisy 
and more robust companions, that I might walk in the shade of a 
venerable wood, my favourite haunt, and listen to the cawing of the 
old rooks, who seemed as fond of this retreat as I was. 

One evening I sat later than usual, though the distant sound of 
the cathedral clock had more than once warned me to my home 
There was a stillness in all nature that I was unwilling to disturb 
by the least motion. From this reverie I was suddenly startled by 

ht of a tall, slender female, who was standing by me, looking 
sorrowlully and steadily in my face. She was dressed in white, 
from head to foot, in a tashion that I had never seen before; her 
garments were unusually long and flowing, and rustled as she glided 
through the low shrubs near me, as if they were made of the nchest 
silk. My heart beat as if 1 was dying, and I knew not that I could 

have stirred from the spot: seemed so very mild and bea 
tiful, 1 did not attemptit. Her pale, brown hair, was braided roun 
her head, but there were some locks that strayed upon her neck ; 
and, altogether, she looked like a lovely picture, but not like a lovely 
my hands, and, when ! 


the s 








but she 





my eves forably with 
looked again, she had vanished. 
I cannot exactly say why I did not, on my return, speak of this 
nor why, with a strange mixture of hope and 
i again to the same spot, that I might see her 
She always came; and often in the storm and plashing rain, that 
never seemed to touch or to annoy her, and lo vked swee tly on me 
ently passed on: though she was so near to me, that 
the wind lifted i vil and I felt them 
against my cheek, yet I never could move or speak to her. I fell 
ll; and when I recovered, my mother closely questioned me of the 
tall lady, of whom, in the height of my fever, I had so often spoker 
I cannot tell you what a weight was taken from my boyish spirits 
when I learned that this was no apparition, but a most lovely wo 
man—not young, though she 1 kept her young looks; for the 
grief which had broken her heart seemed to have spared her beauty. 
When the rebel troops were retreating after their total defeat, in 
that very wood I was so fond of, a young officer, unable any longer 
the angu wounds, sun} and laid 


j 
sca 


woman. 1 clo 


beautiful appearance 


fear, | went again ¢ 





and 


! ’ 
those light, straving locks 


and s 


nee 








ha 


guish of his k from his horse 

iimself down to dit He was found there by hter of Sir 
Henry R , and conveyed, by a trusty domestick, to her father’s 
mansion. Sir Henry loyalist: but the officer's desperate 
and his 


to endure 


the daug 


was a 








condition excited his compassion, many wounds spoke a 
language a brave man could not misunderstand Su Henry's 
laughter, with many tears, pleaded for him, and promised that he 
should be carefully and secretly attends And well she kept tl 
promise: for she waited upon him (her mother being long dead) for 
many weeks, and anxiously wat Lior the opening of eyes, that, 
languid as he was, looked bright and gratefully upon his young nurse. 
You may fancy, better than I can tell vou, as he slowly recovered 
ithe moments that were spent in reading, and iow-voiced singing 
nd gentle playing on the lute; and how many fresh flowers wer 

















brought to one, whose wounded limbs would not be ather 
m for himself; and how calmly the days glided on in the bless 
ss oi return Ve and in that sweet § ce So carel yen 
ed him. I will pass by t to spn fi ry, which, | ite 
mad | 1 ter than others, did not seem mor ht or more lovely 
than the looks of the vo ma sshe sg ¥ spoke ot 1 
festival, wl i (though it st bear an unworthier name) she mean 
really to give in honour of her guest srt very And it is time 
lady said he for that st, &o ter { and so honoured, to t 
you his ¥ story, and sym wv one who wil help him to 
thank v may I ask you, fair! to write a little billet for 1 
which, even in these times of danger, I may fi some meuns to 
forw To his mother, no « t, she thor as, with light 
steps and a ter heart, she seated herself by his couch, and 
s nely bade him dictate when he said, “My dear wif 
in fied up his eyes to be as for more, he saw before him at 
statue, that \ nor ok of t r despair, and fe for he t 
10 power to help her, heavily at his feet. Those eyes never truly 
fl the } soul a r answered, by answering looks, the 
f t nes of he rold father. She lived to be as I saw her 
sweet te ntle, and de ite w“ $; ut reason returne no mor 
She visited, tll t vy of her death, the spot where she first saw 
1 young so ' iressed herself in very clothes that he 
said sv well amie he 


GENUINE ELOQUENCE. 





I ch, in his “ Travels n Irelan says In my morning ram 

s, ama t ont 1, lea st the wa 

t imya m by wok of rin his rance, wl 
Ih t \ f ybserv even I I His clothes wer 
' 1 tor ' 1 y « { stance Ww “ 
t m 3 \ ! t nS y He did 1 res 

1 vit s. mv he " ' 

' I r Ii 1 wa s I, wv 1s ( 

t i i! \ y » ve pot | Sur i's! i 
m,’ wast ‘y | not utt rd No! is king 
you ar : & t ! t t tattered ret 
I tot v t i t ’ S w ft 5 i 
s i if us it hones cry 

t thr s ! i t ys . t mnt 
t ss ! s! Mar ve! gi: “ 
il ied t 

THE FIRST FRIEND. 

“Who es there 7’ said an Irish sentry of the British legion, at 
St. Sebastian. “Af d,” was 1 prompt reply Then stand 
where you are,” cried Pat; “for, by the powers, you're the first I ve 


met with in 


this miuy 





THE FAMILY CIFCLE, 


THE WIFE'S PRAYER. 


Tuy young wife kneeling to her God, 
Seems brighter far in this lone scene, 


Than when our halls of mirth « 
Mid fashion’s throng, a wors! 
Gaze on—the love that fills he 


ve trod 


} 
i 


pped queen! 


reart 


New charms hath lent to cheek and brow; 


but hush! the 
Perchance for thee she 


Hear me, Thou who mark’st 
Thou who know’st eax 
At thy sacred altar kneeling, 
For a being loved I pray! 


Graze on pure liy 


j 


dearer than the mother 
o hath been my life's fon 
nearer than a Orother 








part 


s } le ading now 


each feeling, 
1 passioh s&s sway 


Though a brother 's sul] my pride 
Oft, ere summer's bloom had perished 

For the *s weal ly rd 
Father! on the husband chenshed, 

Now thy choicest blessings shed. 


peril and temptation,” 
(ruard | 


m with thy holy might; 


Mid the charms of power and station, 
Keep a noble spirit bright 
Bless him Father! he is starting 
Proudly for the goal of fame; 
Oh! may every year depart 
Adu fresh laurels to his name! 
Grant him Genius’ inspiranon 
W sdom 8 loque nee a 
He is] luntoar 
Let him in her co s shine 
Be his und for earth's w, 
For the | t, the cloud, the thorn, 
So prepare him, that each 1 “ 
On a@ fearless heart may dawn 
Father! if the love I bear | i 
Lend his path a brighter ray 
If that love one pang can spare him 
Aid me sull to cheer his way 
Should his manhood's prime be shaded 
Let hon on this heart repos 
It will prove, when joys are f l, 
Desert-spring and forest-rose 
Strengthen, guard and guide him ever! 
May he ry in love’s « 
Till its links thy angel sever 
Ne'er on earth to clasp a n 
THE BIBLE. 

In a dedication to an early printed | rB to Edwar 
he sixth, by f wind Burke, we fir fu r pas 
ene ‘Lett this booke bee i perpet al pre ‘ u i pattern r 
all laws and lawyers, a jewell of joy f t y your s 
P Wnssion are constitut n office or " Th ts 
rreat travail the lint rate expcnses 5 “ nt | I 
man dayly sustayneth in his « ss § ind move their 
hearts with pitt compassion I Mt her should God's 
cause nor t | ri sm ive 80 t-olls and « ys.” 
A iit i thet I I : that t or ¢ * ‘ * 
would willin v safe to suffera ! n hour or two 
1 day trom their wor t siness, employ ul the rea mw « 
this book, ast vet i used heretofore to i (hronictes ! 
Cant Ta \ yof the rare B it iw th bUVEe 
8 taken tie |} session ol Earl Sy itA 

rURKISH CEMETERLES. 

Wher hody ia « tted to the earth. the pr plants a cyprees 
at th ' i rat the f of t iV theome 
far-spre } t ' s t 
“ rm 7 at I ‘ Ss 
only on em Six ‘ y is i 4 ’ 
. " pi t ! Purks ha rs “ 1 re 

t ‘ I 4 the 
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‘ ! 1 wi t \ } t \ ’ + +} mply ‘ 
" I . “ : yo “ 
a, from t \ y | t ~~’ 
nun “ ynon 8 at 
st most “ r creed 
PIOUS WOMEN. 

Theva ew nw ! cienily t ‘ nh society 
The painter, i net m 
‘ ‘ we a necit . 

" s, nor } for not } f ! I I v 
ot ( ner « snot ‘ | ' 
collar; the poet does not brate them i t pot 
tate them t they pos f f bar t} st 
I t of estes ft 
\ they poss es His your, Ww n KI ‘ le € 
HAPPINESS. 
A re« $8 is t if \ We v t 
on se that it ¥ s tity F ’ 
} 
try r rt the W ‘ h t 
I sa r 2 He who r we ‘ 
» 1 w 12 “ i . | ‘ 
at $ t f “ f 
‘ 
PIBLICAL CURIOSITY. 
1 tw tv-Gret verse } ‘ ’ s ever? 
r t } y ‘ 

\ eN I, A s ! to the 
tr rat ’ \ ‘ ri ‘ 
rst ft ef it ‘ sh rr r 

RELIGION, 

In times et mult, re or < ef t! t } rowe 

‘ @ storm 18 at hand, the heavens are the hirss 
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TO ELLA. 


I knew thee when thine eye was bright, 
That is so mournful now ; 

I loved thee when that heart was light, 
That grief hath taught to bow 


I knew thee for a lovely one— 
A kind and gentle heart-~ 

And loved thee for the tear I won, 
When we were doomed to part 


That tear-drop fell upon my soul, 
And left its record there ; 

And years unheeded on may roll, 
Nor yet that trace impair 


I know thy form hath changed with time, 
And lost its youthful art— 
But I, who loved thee in thy prime, 


Can love thee as thou art 


An eye within looks forth from thine, 
That none but I can read ; 
And oh! how tenderly to mine 


That spirit eye doth ple ad 


It bids me think of those sweet days 
When we love's vigils kept— 

When thou didst blush to hear me praise, 
And when I blamed thee, wept 


It points me to thy faded cheek, 
Thy wan and care-worn brow, 

And more than if its tears could speak, 
I feel its power now 


Full long my weary heart to move, 
Have other sorrows striven ; 
But I had garnered up my love, 


To give to thee in heaven 


Oh take it now! 
It is as faithful yet ; 


oh spurn it not! 


And be all vanished woes forgot, 


In joy that we have met LARA 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


SCENES AT THE SOURCES OF THE HUDSON. 


Villageof McIntyre Forest scenes—Hunters’ stories 


Earthquakes 
SepreMBER EIGHTEENTH.—I have not yet described the little val- 


ley where I have now for some days enjoyed the hospitality of the 


proprietors, and the occupant of the McIntyre Iron Works. These 
works, which are near an immense bed of tron ore, will not be in 
operation until the next season, and though quite a hamlet has been 


built up in their vicinity, yet the place has as yet but one family re- 


sident in it. The situation, an undulating valley of about a mile in 


extent, lying between lakes Henderson and Sandford, which are con- 


nected by a fine stream, affording a dozen mull sites, is admirably 
adapted for a manufacturing town, a d vont lorm the site of one of 
the most romantick villages in the world. The newness of the im- 
provements, and the large clearings, marked only by stumps, give 
the place, as yet, a somewhat deso! ippearance ; care and ¢ apital 
will, however, soon remedy this; and when the legislature does jus- 
tice to this much-neglected portion of the State, and opens a good 
road or canal along the beautiful lakes with which it abounds, McIn- 
tvre will become one of the most favourite places of resort near the 
sources of the Hudson 

Its prese nt loneliness and seclusion, however, rende rit not less 


pleasing to some tastes For my own part, I plead guilty to a sort 





of miserly feeling as regards natur cenery L love it most when 
hoarded, as it were, away from t eyes of the profane; and the ori- 
ginal genius loci—the re ] vinity of the pl 1ce—vanishes when it 
is converted into a haunt of I 

But though the hand of improvement may soon make the sources 
of the Hudson much more accessible than they now are, and add 
some features of cultivation to the adjacent scenery, it can never 
soften its wildness. In fact, a | il clearing of the country will, 
in this region, only serve to he ohten the iid features of the land 
scape For the trees—whose billowy fo e now softens the sharper 
outlines of the mount: vd curts s many a tall crag and deep 





fell from view—will, when swept away, reveal scenes of desolate 


grandeur which no culture can rob of their sternness. In some 


places the hunters’ fires have already bared the pinnacles of some of 


these granite mountains: and earth-slides, caused by frequent rains, 


or slight earthquakes which still prevail in this region, strip them 


here and there of their verdurous vesture, leaving only parapets of 


. a 
naked rock frowning upon the ae ep forests beiow them 


Apropos to earthquakes, (which the last year’s report of the Geo- 


logical’ Survey of the Northern District of the State will tell you, are 
not unfrequent upon this tract.) we had a slight touch of one the 
The shock, if so slight a tremour may be thus charac- 


other mght 
terized, took place about midight, and though it woke me, at the 
time I deemed it the effect of fancy, 
morning with my fellow-traveller, who, having experienced the sensa- 
tion while in Caraceas some years since, could readily recognise it 


now. We occupy two rooms communicating with each other—the 


this latter chamber being badly hung, shuts with great difficulty, and 
is generally left slightly ajar ; but, on this occasion, the night being 
cold and frosty, I took particular pains to secure it—driving it to 
by planting my foot against it, and forcing the latch completely home- 
We retired early that night, and a day of toil among the hills made 
our sleep particularly sound, when suddenly, about an hour after 
midnight, both of us were awakened at the same moment, and though 
both were struck by the circumstance, the cause did not occur to us 
till the morning, though our surprise was expressed after the wonted 
manner of sleepy men when startled from their slumbers— 

“Hallo!” 

* Hallo!” 

“ What's that?” 

* Are you up 

“No! are you!” 

““My bed shakes!” 

“Tt’s that infernal hound ; he’s pushed my door wide open, and I 
must get up to shut it.” 

‘« There’s no dog here in my room.’ 

«“ The rascal’s cleared out, then—confound the door, I can’t get 
it close again.” 

* How’s the night?” 

“Clear and starry, and still as one in the tropicks, but devilish 
cold ed 


door, jumped into bed again, and we were soon after dreaming as 


With these words my friend commenced jamming at the 
before. ‘There was no noise accompanying this tremour; but they 
tell us here that a sound like that of a heavy wagon upon a frozen 
road, is often heard among these mountains, where there are no roads 
which a wagon can traverse. I need hardly add that no dog could 
have opened the door which it cost me so much trouble to shut ; nor, 
in fact, would the well-trained hound have ventured upon leaving his 
quarters to disturb ours 

I am not enough of a naturalist to surmise what may be the effect 
of these earthquakes upon the geological features of this region 
They seem, however, among other things, to indicate the unfinished 
state of the country, if I may so express myself. They are among 
the agents of Nature, still at work in completing a portion of the 
world hardly yet ready to pass from her hands into those of man 
The separation of the water from the land, which followed the birth 
of light, in evolving the earth from chaos, is not here completed yet 
There are lakes on the tops of mountains, and swamps among wil- 
dernesses of rocks, which are yet to be drained by other means than 
the thick exhalations which carry them into the atmosphere, or the 
dripping mosses through which they ooze into the vallies, where day 
Had our New-York 


Indians, who now find it so difficult to hold on to their level and fer- 


by day the new soil for future use accumulates 


tile lands in the western part of the state, but located their reserva- 
tions among these mountains, they might have escaped the cupidity 
of the whites for centuries yet to come ; and have hunted the deer, 
the moose, and the bear, or trapped for the martin, the sable, and 
the ermine, all of which still abound here, without molestation 
save from the occasional white hunter that might intrude upon their 
grounds when chasing the wolf or panther from the settled regions, 
to the east and west of them. There are settlements upon some of 
these lakes, which were commenced more than thirty years since, 
and which can now boast of but two or three families as residents, 
and world, with twenty miles of 
But 


ils, recently discovered, 


they isolated from the rest of the 
unbroken forest between them and more prosperous hamlets 
the immense beds of iron ore, and other miner 
with the increased demand for timber in our Atlantick cities, and of 
charcoal to work the mines here, must now bring the country into 
The demolition of the 

j 


the conversion of less valuable wood 


general notice, and hasten its settlement 


pine forests, and into charcoal, 


will rapidly clear the country, and convert the lumber-men and char- 


coal-burners into farmers ; while the old race of hunters already begin 


new employment in acting as guides to the owners of lands, 


and projecting roads for them through districts where an ordinary 


surveyor could hardly 


to find a 


be paid for the exercise of his profession 


One of these hunters, a remarkable fellow, by the name of Harvey 
) 


Holt, a redoubtable hunter and celebrated axe-man, has already 


marked out a road for some of the large landed proprietors, through 


heart of the He is said to have run his lines with 
the skill and accuracy of an accomplished engineer, and before ano- 


ther year elapses, the road will probably be opened. My friend, John 


the very region 


Cheney, too, has found so much employment during the last summer, 


in acting as guide to different exploring parties, that it has left him 
nut little opportunity to pursue his wonted occupations of hunt- 
ne and t pping (ther foresters, again, finding their ancient 
haunts thas imvaded by the pioneers of improvement, have fled to 


beyond the Wisconsin; and a friend who hunted lately upon 


a tract a little to the north-west of this, n Hamilton county, told me 





athe heard a veteran, hunter of seventy complaining bitterly that he 


s too old to 


move 





, now that the settlers had pushed within thirty 
It seems strange to find so wild a district in “ one of 
‘empire state ef New-York.” But the 


carrving emigration westward, has retarded the im- 


miles of him 
old 


Ene canal, in 


the 


thirteeners, 


provement of this region at least thirty years; by not only diverting 


the tide of new settlers, but preventing the increase of population 


among the old ones, by luring off the young men as fast as they be- 


come old enough to choose a home for themselves. Some, however, 


seem so attached to the woods and streams of their native mountains, 
that no inducement could lur 


e them to the prairies. The sturdy 


Holt is probably one of these 
I could answer, too, for Cheney 
Last of the Mohicans at an inn on my way hither, and re-reading it 


after the lapse of years, found myself as much delighted as ever | 


I was looking over Cooper's | 


it did not involve an anachronism, I could swear that Cooper took 
that character from my friend John Cheney. The same silent, sim. 
ple, deep lover of the woods—the same gentleness and benevolence 
of feeling toward all who love his craft—the same unobtrusive kind. 


| ness toward all others ; and, lastly, the same shrewdness as a wood. 


{ 


man, and gamesoineness of spirit as a hunter, are common to both: 
and each, while perhaps more efficient, are wholly unlike the dash- 
ing swash-buckler of the far west, the reckless ranger of the prairies. 
In appearance, dress, language, and manner, those two varieties of 
the genus venator are totally different. Mr. Irving, in his account 
of Captain Bonneville’s expedition, has given the best description 
extant of the latter ; but though the pen of Cooper has made the 


| former immortal, I think his genius might gather some new touches 


from John Cheney. Worthy John! if he chances to see himself 
thus drawn at full-length, I hope he wil] not take it amiss. I had 
heard of some of his feats before coming into this region, and ex- 
pected, of course, to see one of those roystering, cavorting, rifle. 
shirted blades that I have seen upon our western frontier, and was 
at first not a little disappointed when a slight-looking man of about 
seven and thirty, dressed like an ordinary citizen, and of a peculiarly 
quiet, simple manner, was introduced to me as the doughty slayer 
of bears and panthers ; a man that lived winter and summer three- 
fourths of the time in the woods, and a real bona fide hunter by pro- 
fession. Nay, there struck me as being something of the ridiculous 
about his character when I saw that this formidable Nimrod carried 
with him, as his only weapons and insignia of his art, a pestol anda 
jack-knife? But when, at my laughing at such toys, I was told by 
others of the savage encounters which John, assisted by his dog, and 
aided by these alone, had undertaken successfully, not to mention 
the number of deer which he sent every winter to market, my res- 
pect for his hunting tovls was mightily increased, and a few days in 
the woods with him sufficed to extend that respect to himself. 

We were on a fishing excursion to-day on one of the lakes in the 
neighbourhood ; and after storing our canoe with a good supply of 
brook and lake trout, some of which would weigh three or four 
pounds, we weighed anchor, and pulled for a romantick promon- 
tory, commanding a beautiful view of the lake, where we lay under 
the trees for hours, enjoying our pick-nick, and telling hunters’ sto- 
ries. The air being cool and bracing, did not make the fire bv which 
we cooked our dinner unacceptable. Our cloaks were stretched 
beneath a clump of cedars, and, after taking a plunge into the lake, 
which I was glad to make as brief as possible, I laid by the fire, 
watching the blue smoke curl up among the trees, or listening to my 
fellow-traveller, as he discoursed curiously with John about his cook- 
ing, or plied him from time to time with questions, that elicited 
some anecdotes of wild-wood sports, of which my quiet friend has 
been no feeble practiser himself. 

** Well!” said John, after he had cooked the trout to a turn, and 
placed a plump, red, juicy fellow, upon a clean cedar chip, before 
each of us, with an accompaniment of roast potatoes, and capital 
wheaten bread ; * now isn’t this better than taking your dinner shut 
up in a close room!” ra 

“Certainly, John,” said I. ‘A man never ought to go into a 
house except he is sick, and wishes to use it for a hospital.”’ 

‘* Well, now, I don't know whether you are in airnest in saving 
that, but that’s just my way of thinking. Twice I have given ' 


hunting, and taken toa farm ; but I always get sick after living long 
in housen. I don’t sleep well in them; and sometimes when I go 
to see my friends, not wishing to seem particular like, I just let them 
go quietly to bed, and then slip out of a window with my blanket, 
and get a good nap under a tree, in the open air. A man wants 
! 


but a tree above him to keep off the dew, and make 


Im 
tuih 


nothing 


feel kind of home-like, and then he can enjoy a raal slee; 


In Tanner's narrative, that singular character makes ne 





same remark, when speaking of the usages which annoved him when 
trying to abandon the habits of a free hunter, and conform to the 
customs of civilized life 

* But are you never disturbed by any wild 


animal when sleeping 


thus without a fire or a camp!” one of us asked. 

“Well, I remember once being wakened by a cretur. The dumb 
thing was standing right over me, looking into mv face. It was 9 
dark that neither of us, I suppose, could see what the other was; 
but he was more frightened than I was, for when I raised mvself a 


little, he ran off so fast that I couldn't make out what he was; and 


seeing it was so dark, that to follow him would be of no account, | 
laid down again and slept till morning, without his disturbing me 


again.” 

** Suppose it had been a bear?” 

Well, a bear isn’t exactly the varmint to buckle with so off-hand; 
though lying on your back is about as good a way as any to receiv€ 
him, if your knife is long and sharp; but afore now I've treed a bear 
at night-fall, and sitting by the root of the tree until he should come 
down, have fallen asleep, from being too tired to kee p good watch, 
But if I had such luck as 
to have a good fat bear come to me in that way, I would never let 


and let the fellow escape before morning. 
him go as that man did down at Ti.” 

I asked the story of this unworthy follower of the chase. ‘vhich 
John related nearly in these words : 

** Why, you see, folks that ain’t used to the woods, sometimes get 
There 
now's @ man in the next town who went out after moose, and when 


mightily flurried when they meet with these wild animals 


he heard one trotting along the same trail he was travelling, squatted 
behind a stump to shoot him ; but the fellow having neverseen a moose, 
had no idea of the sort of game he was after; and when a great bull- 
six-year-old, of the bigness of a horse, and horns that looked for 
all creation as if they never could pass between the trees of these 


outer one, where my friend has his bed, opens onthe road. The door of || with the best character he ever drew, “ The Leather-stocking.” If \j woods, came crashing the branches with his big hoofs, the man kinder 
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eee 


shrunk like behind a log, and says be to the mocee, “Tf you'll only | Mr. B.—A whirlwind—I don’t know—that’s hazardous. Never- 
jet me alone, I'll let you slone.” Now the fellow im Ti only knew | theless, if she were placed on a beetling cliff, overhanging the tem- 
about bears as he had heard us, trappers, speak of them, as carrying \ pestuous ocean, lashing the rocks with its wild surge. Of a sudden, 


s half a dozen balls in their bodies, and sometimes killing our dogs 
for us when we go to take them out of our traps, after being held 
there by the paw, starving, you don’t know how many days. Well, 
this man was on a lake watching in his boat for deer, when hearinga 
plunge and a splash, he pulls round an island, and finds a great she- 
pear swimming strait across the lake. Being a good fellow with his 
cars, he pulls at once to cut off the bear from the opposite shore, 


«hich made the creetur change her course, and try and swim round | 


the boat The man, however, again turned her, and the bear once 


more altered her course, but still kept for the same shore to which i 


the had been steering. Gathering spunk, now, the man, in turning 
the third time, rowed nearer to the beast, expecting in this way to 


jrive her back a little, so as to keep the bear out in the middle of the 


lake, until! some one could come to help him. But when the stern of | 


e boat, in swinging round, came near the bear, she put her paws 
on it, and raised herself right into the boat, and there she sat on 


eend, jooking the man in the face just as quiet, now, as a bear could | 


look. Well, the man, if he'd a only knowed where to hit a bear, might 
brought one of his oars down on the back of her skull, just as 
y so, and tough ash is better than a rifle-ball with these 
varmint But he didn’t like that kinder quiet look the cretur gave 
him; and there they sat, the bear looking at the man, and the man 
looking at the bear. At last, when he got over his fright a little, he 


have 


easy as 8a 


vegan to move his oars slowly, in order to creep toward the shore 
ton which the bear had started; but the cretur wouldn't allow this ; 
she moved from her seat a little toward the man, and showed her 
teeth in a way he didn’t like; but as soon as the man turned the 
boat, the bear took her old place again, and sat there just as quiet as 
you please; so the man pulled for the shore to which the bear had 
ven swimming, watching the bear's face all the while. And would 
you believe it, now, that bear made him back his boat in toward a 
rock, upon which the cretur stepped from the stern, and turning 
round, gave the man a grow! for his pains before she walked off into 
the woods. Tormented lightning! to be treated so by a bear! Why, 
| would have died upon the spot before that bear should have left the 


oat without our trying which was the best of us.” Cc. F. BH. 





THE CENSOR. 


HOW TO WRITE A FASHIONABLE NOVEL. 


Concluded. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


(Ma. ARTHUR ANSARD’S chambers as before. MR. ANSAKD, with his eyes fired 
upon the wig-block, gnawing the feather end of his pen. The table covered 
with sundry sheets of foolscap, gives strong evidence of the nov el progressing. } 


Ansarp, (solus.) 

Wuere is Barnstaple’ If he do not come soon, I shall have 
finished my novel without a heroine. Well, I’m not the first person 
who has been foiled by a woman. (Continues to gnaw his pen ina 
brown stu ty.) 

BagnsTaPLe enters unpercerwed, and slaps ANsarp on the shoulder. 
The latter starts up 

Mr. B.—So, friend Ansard, making your dinner off your pen: it 
is not every novel writer who can contrive to do that even in antici- 
pation. Have you profited by my instructions ? 

Arthur.—I wish I had. I assure you that this light diet has not 
contributed, as might be expected, to assist a heavy head ; and one 
feather is not sufficient to enable my genius to take wing. If the 

ublick knew what dull work it is to write a novel, they would not 
surprised at finding them dull reading. Ex nihil, nihil fit. Barn- 
staple, 1 am at the very bathos of stupidity 

Mr. B.—You certainly were absorbed when I entered, for I intro- 
duced myself 

Artiur—I wish you had introduced another personage with you 
—vou would have been doubly welcome. 

Mr. B.—Whao is that? 

Arthur —My heroine. I have followed your instructions to the 
etter. My hero is as listless as I fear my readers will be, and he is 

‘yet in love. In fact, he is only captivated with himself. I have 
made him dismiss Corydon 

Mr. B.—Hah! how did you manage that? 

Arthur.—He was sent to ascertain the arms on the pannel of a 
carnage. In his eagerness to execute his master’s wishes, he came 
home with a considerable degree of perspiration on his brow, for 


wuich offence he was immediately put out of doors 





Mr. B. —Bravo—it was unpardonable—but still 

Arthur —Oh'! I know what you mean—that is all arranged, he 
as an annuity of one hundred pounds per annum., 

Mr. B —My dear A 


‘ut now for the heroine 


isard, you have exceeded my expectations ; 





Arthur —Yes, indeed ; he lp me—for I have exhausted all my 
powers 

Mr. B—It certainly requires much tact to present your heroine 
your readers. We are unfortunately denied what the ancients 
Were so happy to possess, a whole cortége of divinities that might be 
summoned to help any great personage in, or the author out of, a 
difficulty ; but since we cannot command their assistance, like the 
man in the play who forgot his part, we will do without it. Now, 


Save you thought of nothing new, for we must not plagiarise even 
tom fashionable novels 

Arthur—I have thought—and thought—and can find nothing 
sew, unless we bring her'in ina whirlwind—that has: not yet been 
tempted 














‘after she has been permitted to finish her soliloquy, a white cloud 





astonished, and lastly alarmed, as she finds herself compelled to per- 
form involuntary gyrations, till at length she spins round like a well- 
whipped top, nearing the dangerous edge of the precipice. It is 
| bold—and certainly quite novel—I think it will do 


elements raising her on her tip-toes, now touching, now disdaining 
the earth. Her dress expanded wide like that of Herbelé in her last 
and best pirouette—round, round she goes—her white arms are 


tossed frantically in the air. Corinne never threw herself into more 
graceful attitudes. Now is seen her diminishing ankle—now the 
rounded symmetry—the wind increases—her distance from the edg« 
of the precipice decreases—she has no breath left to shriek—no 
power to fall—threatened to be destroyed by the wild and powerful 
god of the elements—she is discovered by the Honourable Augustus 
Bouverie, who has just finished his soliloquy upon another adjacent 
hull. He delights in her danger—before he rushes to her rescue, makes 


one pause for the purpose of admiration, and another for the purpose 


of adjusting his shirt collar 

Arthur.—The deuse he does! 

Mr. B.—To be sure. The hero of a fashionable novel never loses 
caste. Whether in a storm, a whirlwind, up to his neck in the foam- 
ing Ocean, or tumbling down a precipice, he is still the elegant and 


correct Honourable Augustas Bouverie. To punish you for your 


interruption, I have a great mind to make him take a pinch of snuff 


before he starts. Well—he flies to her assistance, is himself caught 


in the rushing vortex, which prevents him from getting nearer to the 


lady, and, despite of himself, takes to whirling in the opposite direc- | 


tion. They approach—they recede—she shricks without being heard 
—holds out her arms for help—she would drop them in despair, but 
cannot, for they are twisted over her head by the tremendous force of 
the element. One moment they are near to each other, and the next 
they are separated ; at one instant they are close to the abyss, and 
the waters below roar in delight of their anticipated victims, and in 
the next, a favouring change of the vortex increases their distance 





from the danger—there they spin and there you may leave them, 
and commence a new chapte r 

Arthur.—But is not all this naturally and physically impossible ! 

Mr. B.—By no means ; there is nothing supernatural in a whirl- 
wind, and the effect of a whirlwind is to twist everything round 
Why should the heroine and the Honourable Augustus Bouverie not 
be subjected to the laws of nature’ besides, we are writing a fashion- 
able novel. Wild and improbable as this whirlwind may appear, it is 
within the range of probability ; whereas, that is not at all adhered 
to in many novels—witness the drinking scene in Vivian Gray, and 
others equally oufrce, in which the author, having turned probability 
out of doors, ends by throwing possibility out of the window—leav- 
ing folly and madness to usurp their place—and play a thousand an- 
ticks for the admiration of the publick, who, pleased with novelty, 
cry out, “ How fine 

Arthur.—Buy the book, and laud the author 

Mr. B.—Exactly 


situation peculiarly interesting, with the greatest nonchalance, pass 


Now, having left your hero and heroine in a 


over to the continent, rave on the summit of Mont Blanc, and des- 
cant upon the strata which compose the mountains of the Moon in 
central Africa. You have been philosophical, now you must be geo- 
logical. No one can then say that your book is light reading 

Arthur.—That can be said of few novels. In most of them even 
smoke assumes the ponderosity of lead. 

Mr. B.—There is a metal still heavier, which they have the power 
of creating—gold—to pay a dunning tailor’s bill 

Arthur.—But after having been philosophical and geological, 
ought one not to be a little moral ? 

Mr. B.—Pshaw! I thought you had more sense. The great art 
of ncevel writing is to make the vices glorious, by placing them in 
close alliance with redeeming qualities. Depend upon it, Ansard, 
there is a deeper, more heartfelt satisfaction than mere amusement 
in novel reading; a satisfaction no less real, because we will not own 
it to ourselves ; the satisfaction of seeing all our favourite and self- 
ish ideas dressed up Ina garb so becoming, that we pe rsuade our- 
selves that our false pride is proper dignity, our ferocity courage, our 
cowardice prude nee, our irreligion liberality, and our baser appetites 
mere gallantry 

Arthur.—Very true, Barnstaple ; but really I do not like this 
whirlwind 

Mr. B.—Well, well, I give it up then; it was your own idea 
We'll try again 
which to throw her, so that the hero may come to her rescue with éclat 


Cannot you create some difficulty or dilemma, in 


Arthur. —Her gray palfrey takes fnght 

Mr. B.—So will your readers ; stale—quite stale ! 

Arthur.—A wild bull has his horns close to her, and is about to 
toss her 

Mr. B.—As your book would be—away with contempt. Vapid— 
quite vapid ! 

Arthur.—A shipwreck—the waves are about to close over her 

Mr. B.—Your book would be closed at the same moment—worn 
out—quite worn out. 

Arthur.—In the dead of the night, a fire breaks out—she is already 
in the midst of the flames—— 

Mr. B.—Where your book would also be, by the disgusted reader ; 
worse and worse. 


rising rapidly and unnoticed—the sudden vacuum—the rush of | 
| mighty winds through the majestick and alpine scenery—the vortex 
|| gathering round her—first admiring the vast efforts of nature, then 


Portray her de- | 
|} licate little feet, peeping out, pointing downwards, the force of the 


Arthur.—Confound it—you will not allow me to expose her to 
|| earth, air, fire, or water. I have a great mind to hang her in her gar- 
| ters, and make the hero come and cut her down 

! Mr. B.—You might do worse—and better 

| Arthur.—What—hang myself? 

| Mr. B.—That certainly would put an end to all your difficulties, 
and all the dunning of your tailor. But, Ansard, I think I can put 
|| your heroine in a situation really critical, and eminently distressing, 
|| and the hero shall! come to her relief, like the descent of a god to the 
|| rescue of a Greek or Trojan warriour 


Arthur.—Or of Bacchus to Ariadne in her distress 
Mr. B.—Perhaps a better simile 


The consequence will be, that 
eternal gratitude in the bosom of the maiden will prove the parent of 
| eternal love, which eternity of passion will, of course, last until they 
are married 
Arthur.—I'm all attention 
Mr. B.—Get up a splendid dinner party for their first casual meet- 
ing. Place the company at table 


Arthur.—Surely you are not going to choke her with the bone of 


a chicken 
Mr. B.—You surely are about to murder me, as Sampson did the 
Philistines 





Arthur.—With the jaw-bone of a fashionable novel writer, you 


mean 


Mr. B.—Exactly. But to proceed:—they are seated at table; 
can you describe a grand dinner ' 

Arthur.—Certainly, I have partaken of more than one 

Mr. B.—Where ' 

Arthur.—I once sat down three hundred strong at the Freema- 
son's Tavern 

Mr. B.—Pshaw ' a mere hog feed 

Arthur.—Well, then, I dined with the late lord mayor 

Mr. B.—Still worse. My dear Ansard, it is, however, of no con- 
sequence Nothing is mvre difficult to attain, yet nothing is more 
easy to describe, than a good dinner. I was once reading a very 
fashionable novel by a very fashionable bookseller, for the author ts a 
mere nonentity, and was very much surprised at the accuracy with 
which a good dinner was described. The mystery was explained a 
short time afterwards, when casually taking up Eustache Eude's 
book in Sam's library, I found that the author had copied it out ex 
actly from the injunctions of that celebrated gestronome You can 
borrow the book 

Arthur.—Well, we will suppose that dene ; but I am all anxiety 
to know what is the danger from which the heroine is to be rescued 

Mr. B.—I will explain. ‘Taere are two species of existence—that 
of mere mortal existence, which is of little conse quence, provided, 
like Cesar, the hero and heroine die decently : the other is of much 
greater consequence, whic h is fashionable existence. Let them once 


lose caste in that respect, and they are virtually dead, and one mis- 


take, one oversight, is a death-blow for which there is no remedy, 


and from which there is no recovery For instance, we will suppose 


our hereine to be quite confo inded with the appearance of our hero 
—to have become distratte, rereuse—and, in short, to have lost her 
recollection and presence of mind. She has been assisted to fillet de 
The only sauce ever taken with them is au ma- 


1 to her, and, at the same time, another, which 


soles au rarigette 
cedone—this 1s offere 


to eat with the above dish would be unheard of 


In her distraction 
she is about to take the wrong sauce—actually at the pomt of rum- 
ing herself forever, and commutting suicide upon her fashionable ex- 
istence, while the keen gray eves of Sir Antinous Antibes, the arbi 
ter of fashion, are fixed upon her. At this awful moment, which is 
forever to terminate her fashionable existence, the Honourable Au 
gustus Bouverie, who sits next to her, gently touches her seduisante 
sleeve—blandly smiling, he whispers to her that the other 1s the sauce 
macedome. She perceives her mistake, trembles at her danger, re- 


wards him with a smile, which penetrates mto the deepe st recesses 
of his heart, he lps hersell to the right sauce , darts a look of conte my 
tuous triumph upon Sir Antinous Antibes, and, while she is dipping 
her sole into the sauce, her soul « xpands with gratit ide and love 

Arthur.—I see, I sex Many thanks; my heroine is now a fair 
counterpart Of my hero 

* Ah, sure @ pair were never seen, 
s istly formed to meet by nature.” 

Mr. B.—And now I'll give you another hint, since you appear 
grateful. It is a species of clap-trap in a novel, which always takes 
—to wit, a rich old uncle or misanthrope, who, at the very ume that 
he 1s bitterly offe nded and disgusted with the hero, who 18 in @wk- 
ward circumstances, pulls out a pocke t-book and counts down, say 
fifteen or twenty thousand pounds in bank notes, to relieve him from 
his difficulties. An old coat and monosyllables will increase the 
interest 

Arthur.—True, (sighing.) Alas! there are no such uncles in 
real life; I wish there were 

Mr. B.—I1 beg your pardon; I know no time in which my wnele 
forks out more bank notes then at the present 

Arthur.—Y es, but it is for value, or more than value, received 

Mr. B.—That I grant ; but Pm afraid it is the only unele left now, 
except in a fashionable novel. But you comprehend the value of 


this new auxilary 


Arthur.—N thing can be better Jarnstaple, you are really ——, 


but I savy no more. If @ truly great man cannot be flattered with 
delicacy, it-must not be attempted at all; silence, then, becomes the 
best tribute. Your advice proves you to be truly great. I am sient, 


therefore you understand the full force of the oratory of my thanks 


Mr. B. (bowing.)—Well, Ansard, you have found out the cheapest 
way of paying eff your bills of gratitude, I ever heard of 
even in thanks,”’ was well said by Shakspeare ; but you, it appears, 


* Poor, 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





“ Grammar, versus Cupid,” ts not so good as the * Lines to a Grasshopper,” 
»mmar and the constrained 


which would appear, were tt not for the fault of zg 
















































































f e MURAT'’S WIDOW. | metre of the first werse.—** Six heures de la v d’un vieux garcgon,” end 
. mn > I ’ rs} . + s still ¢ | “The Black Bridge,” are filed for insertion.—Obscurity ts sometimes ¢ aed 
shown Tue Princess Lipona, sister of the emperour, WNO IS Stl COM= | 4 the sublime, but its effect is bad in the course of ordinary narrative ; nor has 
aves “ monly adare ssed as queen of Naples, is a woman of the rarest fas- | the author of “Reminiscences” shown good taste in affecting this peculiarit 
r c » of manner, and her place the rendezvous of all that is gay of style in the followmg passage :—“ My friend and self were conducte 
Ceien qnaven {im } } p : 
t end Hb end rious in the capital of Tuscany. Her likeness to her son, to a room, which we entered by a secret panel leading from the principal 
‘ 6 ‘signe! Achille Murat, struck me as quite remarkable; and the more | . one consuinating tin euny ¢ merece, ond would | , ont -~« irk, 
, , , but is prevented b all window, aflicient fo ntil n 
rkable, as Achille is so very like to Napoleon, though, what | on : -- 
omens? 1} ! - , } itis small, square and neat. and is now occupied as a bed-room Th 
' ly ad ca s moth 2 , r ature - 4 
may sound paradoxical, | mother has positively not one featur writer, too, in speaking of “smiling faces with bouquets in hands. 
es e common with the emperour, ventures upon so bold an anatomical anomaly, that we shrink f rsingh 
w : § 
8 The ttle of Lipona, which the princess has assumed, is a literal ommrons by transferring them to our columns We are sorry to decline * Te 
wtonpon of her claims as queen of Naples, or Napoli, the svilables resa’s” gentle verses 
€ 1s, the wine onty reversed. She never formally abdicated her mght to the 
te herds sown. Murat, as every one knows, was put to death without 
" a aving sont ltoa act ol ati ition The pr neess bears her } THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
p is ' wyerses with the most philosoph cal indifference ; apparently the | a 4 ! . 
$1 . HB very happiest of the happy, commanding equally the love an I ad- | —. ae 
- — oll } re honor | acquaintance, ¢ shi ° > = . _— 
A miration of ill w 10 are honoured with her acquaintance, and share SATURDAY. OCTOBER 14, 1837 
SOT, Oy ber deughtiul convers tlon 
Ses - Ja an apartm nt of her palace at I lorence, adjoining the grand = = 
| j ° _ 
on ] 5 amare Yom a er cgpnee See em, Nelsen The mocrng skeleton.—lIt is singular to find science becoming the 
r ‘ rs of chivairy, a piled trophy of the arms presented to - “ . , . ' 
: . ndimnak ~ superstition, and animal magi s! NY Db he- 
‘ ‘ ro t hau V me,” by the different sovereigns who '™ lmaid of mm, GHG Hina: magne n reviving the phe 
- r x s to pay him ther homage, swords, niles, carbines, | nomena of witcherait, In an age when everybody has become ske pu 
wes ott most stiy workina eciany a Ciitvet cal as to all preternatural appearances whatsoever But no one « 
S pe , r Py 
\ vet Bey, magnificently st ed lliants. The spe- | , . as een il , , 
] } - ieny at many events are dal occurring, which ry nligmas 
eword, too, which he bore thr h all his battles, isornamented  “*” . ay 1 x I ch prove enigmas to 
: : 1:3 , . 
' with miniature en n and her children; | the wisest, uniess they call in causes allied to magick, to resolve 
f $ vacant s lies, in modest ob- | them Ihe most remarkable of these which has lately come to our 
5 - ‘ imort seil. . . 1 " , 
“a scur th I ‘ notice, is an event which ts said to have occurred recently at the litth 
= swavs o'¢ e tide . a “7 , , 
Ts ‘ 4 ir’s t hamlet of Faleondorf, whose romantick situation among the moun 
I ed! tains of western Pennsylvania, may have made it known to some of 
n Ss tus er , 
i s ‘ seek ‘ readers Ihe story runs as follows:—Mr. B., a young merchant 
l scendanc of Philadelphia, had arrived at the village, while on his way to visit 
bs) As ” af , : ) : " , 
So ‘ ' s foes une wild lands in the vicinity, just when his friend, Doctor F., was 
- The 1 s the armory ‘ »vered with full-length portraits of . ™' z upon a professional exc rsion into another county. The only 
‘ it members of the fa 1 dyn yy, amo w Murat. tavern in the place being full, B. was exceedit vy clad to avail 
—s nted on his charger, (by Le Gros,) is the veriest living repre- elf of an offer of his friend to occupy the doctor's lo sd 
sentat of the chivalrous and dauntless port of t warriour. ' , - Rds ‘es tr 
Inas irtment off t icess’s bed-room, there stands, | “YS 4%Sene Weary as he was witha long day's trave . up 
F vat pedest t st of Murat None but the elite of | retiring forthe night, loitered about t i Tr surve yr the " 
‘ ‘ ; ] ‘ lier! . 
racquaintance are alow ippro ! “yO illowed | e tem- | rious objects of curiosity which F., who was etl of Virtuoso 
hrin 1 of ; al ; ns. When w © 
PAUL -the shrine of the idol of her | an flect s. her t f te : tee ae ; rs as , 
, ve admitted, the bust was brilliar sadiated tow f ne had from time to ume collectec Among oth wngs, a remarkably 
® « y wl str " is far ire Timpos r he fine skeleton ca t the eve of B Its positio eing lOWweVEr, 
y most so 3 ral style of ration »W- | as it hung suspended one corner, he was vented from exan 
sand flowering s soft choicest beauty were placed about ae ie ae A, be 
er f r init t r weful s over brows and forehead m parucuiart belore re n for the ene 1€ OMUSSIO 
. ssion of solemnity may probably ‘ nted for by the | caused him some annoyance be comforta ensconced 
] oh , 
aad a ist of these flowers and r iti S$ with the awtul | hed, The skeletor , mmediately in front of n. The moon on 
ow e “i - t upon it; and th 1 free from any childish terrours, ve yrane 
PITCAIRN ISLAND ow, when he found it impossible to close his eves from restless ss 
? AND. i 
ving } y “t for hef . 
ed . . - ‘ r . : v rso dis eeable an one or ever betore en P 
a Daylight disclosed t! rk and elevated form of Pitcairn’s Island ; , } 
t eatiron it was ad t? det ’ 
eleva rectly 4 s y after noon we eflected a landing at a . ——— ; . diftict y A} ’ aad 
tier r 5 i concea ove, known by the name of Bounty Bay, was broken the « of air Ss thro . P 
e spot ' ‘ | destruction of the ship Bounty, | tow rd the « nne © of twice sticred the less of : = 
a we F } , } . 
W 1 kew \ \ ( hear is on b ist, nails, iB be ‘ { 
reds of copy ‘ 1 ms of the island, on which the : . , 0 ue y< S ir S property 
s t is ed, | s a very picturese npearance—an , besides, the creaking of the bones against the wall, made him almost 
s his I I 
e- i i sea, ixunan v woode 1 to is summit, nervous. He wished that vad exam lthe ekelet sccures 
( " on each side by precipitous cliffs and naked rocks, of : 
k wledg 9 int ck forms 1 ie hak tions of the islend oO its place t ¢ ) There w t fix ( 
som te Ts s over this wo rif-con ! V about t s I ( ‘ ) o do 
V ( e ¢ t, TOCKY en by a } tof the 1. ke S ina 1 si ‘ tit 
5 vy SuI st inacces ( c l bris 1 
. ! i of the sn jut there are no distinct . . =o Ss ind passe¢ nder the jaws i tied ro 
$ coral The po ito siand, oniv about seven (| the fhe d, as ha ( etfs r ‘ times worn | th vho ve 
sin nferenc It did not seem perfectly t bees Bw 
ec t Ww“ ’ 
cy t aw the livature move s if suddenly some vi 
revers f sof En 
ft ‘ n it closer fre wove Vexed w the t s ¢ 
‘ i 
ym handso the vo merchant was upon the point o 
ge ‘Es nglish and 
: tw } s 0 inspect thus Ore closcly ‘ thee 
vk he 
s Their f aw sud y cracked with a s en 
‘ y and fish, ar t wan Water is rather s is the vo opened with a hideous grin; while, in the same ut a shows 
$ Structure fo is the forma 1 of wells; ve s tt the 7 " , 
- Ol small i ts | re from it upon the floor, the head elf ( 
i has he wa ne for s r ty ' t any scarcity 1] } 
sf Disease is rat { r ¢ intiasis, so prevalent | slowly to split, unf » let some wh marrowy substance es 
Ss s r »* » y ! r ’ r 
1¢ Polynesian is nds, is t injurious ef- | cane from the t nd swe “oe - » seme 
* t ’ em rat moot I « sto 1 | ey nt n 
re of manv amor em, and also in their licentious ge howe . snes i act ort : Ir. B. fainted po 
© versatio! yet they invariably speak well of the treatment they ve spot, and was still insensible en found by the eeper int 
ner ous expenenced there. morning. He recovered, however, before Doctor F. arrived: a 
indeed, was sufficiently well to return at once to Philadelphia 
. FORMER QUEENS. , : . 
t was lone before he could brn g msel!l to speak of an mcident s 
Roth Qu — ' *} -_ : 
re s ; Both Queen Mary and her sister E zabeth passed the earlier por- | truly horrible; and however vexed he might be to find his st 
on of their lives in singular vicissitudes of quiet an tation ; . — , ‘ 
A \ s fh whom it. | us st ' 
ea nwelcome to their father: each, at times, tra iilly pursuing received W disbelre! by many to whom , he wa } 
r studies; and each persecuted for their very different opinions; | chagrin d indignant, when, upon detailing the circumstances 
ry } Dene * } ‘ | y a ' . *e 
od by lite Mary by her Protestant brother Edward, lizabeth by her Ca- |) 4 profes il person, the latter remarked Yes, the mode « 
ouck sister Ma At one time, they were treated like great prin- f ! 
, mah + the sutures of ¢ kull ser te | I t rr eas i 
S$; at anoth as if they were aliens in blood, or had been im- | ™*®*!"5 ™ , i | 
iwned upon it. Now they were brought before councils, land allowing them to swell and germ ate ‘ sometimes re ct 
ost go" r for opin ms that | t their lives In jeopardy; now riding || very odd effects ; 
th sf lendid retinue, and by courtly expectants | | 
lifferent from the retired l | ly beautiful manner in | Commencement Mid « ce ted the ersary « 
A it present queen has been brought up, safe in her pleasant : ' 
; ' r wer ton t r rt s 0 f use » 
‘ n Kensington Gardens; a: wherever she moves about, || 2€? comu¢ ‘ ne Ui ‘ day ‘ 
g in unostentations fort linked with a loving mother! || a proud one in New-York ; and though the growth and extension of 
Oh! \ aw j , 
hever may she forget that is free and reformur opinions | the citv. with the flux of anew pw latio skes th . 
bed 1 brought 2 od t t. if Elizabeth had ne back : 
with her age, instead of a with it 1 succumbed to the || fill a comparatively less s e publick ey yet || 
’ if part of t ries } nd the sto y. she. t se- under e auspices of its respected eside the « ri sus | 
Te, ar 1g and popular \ ria, t this moment hav the ancient dien of the ceremonial l ‘ s every | 
: ragged re councils as Flizabeth was, or been forced to : ; : p j 
ye ee surre 3 ck hatred, like Mary! * * *)? = , P . I sors, « . ‘ ‘ 
“é have now another que n the throne, whom we have hitherto | college, togeth with the trustees, t egents of c ‘ } 
i 
k ' 
s ts y nd ¥ ho We know her but publicly, how- lr ck functio 8. me ers of | ed d sei s, % 
Ww 1t he said to know any iw of her real chara i , ‘ } 
r 1 etc I ved int cession ! 1 the ce ev a iittic t ‘ ot | 
- y Ss Known to very few, ul ¢ vy even to those; i 
e sO truly f st retirement in Ww she bro t , direc r their course th 1 Murray-street, West B Hud- | 
lft r however, of her mother’s intel 1 mor s Beac and k eets, to St. John's ( ey j 
luhes be we le (ar t fact of that ucatior 
‘ J ‘ , . : i i iat an ! i mien : 
a a { 7 tered about halt-past ter Alter the opening | er, the louowing 
ich for it In many respects,) we may hope land will , I . , I . 
e the advantage, for the first time, of having a queen | order of exercises was periormed, im a manner ly creditable to 
is to bs up —~ a mother’s arms, and in a manner at once feminine | the several part and honourable to the alma mater by whom they 
, oe , 
e may, m that case, look to see womanhoo on ti . . . " 
: I re , 1008 on the | have been nurtured :—First, Greek salutatory and poem: Samuel || 
is best character; and such as may give life and acdvance- } , } 
ment t ‘ ‘ — ly ly | -_ 
“Ul to what is best and maniliest in the hopes of the world nt} md, Latin salut and poem: Charlea Add 





| Third, English sal 

















tatory, with an oration on the “Influence of 
| Women upon the Destir of a People Nathaniel W. Chitten- 
den.—Fourth, an oration of t Poetry of Life in Modern Times :” 
Henry P. Fessenden Fifth, an oration on “ Ruins Samuel H 
Whitlock.—Sixth, a poem, “ Hellas Benjamin H. Jarvis.—S« 
| venth, an oration on ** Our Own Times :” Jesse A. Spence Fighth 
an oO on on the ments of National Greatness George L 
Nevins N 1, an oratio Ste; vn Do class Te Oey 
the * Haw aud John McMullen, junior Eleventh, an oratior 
on the “Limit of Civilization John J. Tucker Twelfth, an 
i [rue Motives to Intellectual Exertion :” Anthony 
Halsey.—The honorary testimonials were then announced, after 
which the following degrees were conferred Lhe degree o C- 
ior of Arts was ct ‘ a the members of the l t¢ s¢ ‘ ise 
the follow order, viz.: Samuel Blatchford, Charles Addis, Na- 
i thaniel W. Chittenden, Henry P. Fessend Jesse A. S cer, 
Charles E. Shea, Samuel H. W ock, David P. Thoma I 
Tucker, William J. Masterton, George S. Van Cleef, Jo \ 
mit. pumeo A Ss. W s] J i W. Clark, Samuel Cock it, 
1 Wi ( St LD lass, Anthony Halse Be 
H. Jarvis, W H. Levees ( es D. Mare 0 Me Mull 
Ci L. N he degree of Master of Ar ‘ 
fer io ithe ‘ mraz ol the colle 
Reverend W Ld ‘ Reverend Anthony ‘Te ow Re 
verend Lloyd W William M. Allen, John Delafield 
Isaac C. D .W M.G Ric dE. Mo Ss 
el E. Johnson, John S. Heard, John ¢ er, Will 1) I'he 
honorary degree of M. A. was ( 1 conformity } res¢ 
of t t of ees, ct lon Me L. Ste ns 
A. B., and | re Irv Professor of Geneva 
Colles ‘ ee of De D ‘ 
Reverend | cine Mas wstor of x ‘ ri 
Bleecke ‘ e Reve \W rR. W * A.M . 
of the B st « Am stree \ ‘ y c ® 
de ered by Jc \ , r.a ’ exe ‘ we c ‘ 
wi i ve which Ww most ress v > 
no ( We« emeu ever to have seen the « more 
cro d tha ‘ this ) dthe day w ‘ ‘ 
me eres ke 1 and the fre soft 
e« i every New-Y« 0 to have bee ‘ 
| / “ the cant . 
ct eu ‘ I ‘ I £0 nh ac 
coquert ve secms east one def i 
oct phe once he 0 ; ; 
d is l vas Lawrence n the « ‘ 
follow \ , 
l v ‘ ‘ I pe ‘ t ‘ 
said VW ‘ : iil 
asto ‘ ‘ 
6 ‘ ‘ r , 
‘ VW | 
B / In a re t | 
de \ s ‘ ( ‘ 1 s 1 
,a « = t ‘ 
/ ( i il yk | t 
~~ ed by Mr. I the 
$ A ( t ‘ aT 
i will do p ere 0 
; en with that ‘ ‘ 
“ New me j A western pat 
g of de t 7 yver } 
t P , N 
P ” ’ ‘ 
] f / Hf ‘ { 
H t N \ of D t 
‘ ¢ ( It 1 ‘ Ne 
vi We f vaste 
the | \ (; ent to tal} 
s ‘ / j I ‘ 
How s I . York 1 ‘ 
or Phile. , vestern fr 
s h | { d Gazet 8 it h tat 
seview dat : ro, bent upo f 
vs, was seized © haw ic Un “ 
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Few are the hearts that have proved the truth 
| Of their early affection’s vow , 
, And let those few, the beloved of youth, 
Be dear in their absence now. 
| Oh! vivid long, in the faithful breast, 
| Shali the gleam of remembrance play, 
| Like the ling’ring light on the crimson west, 
| When the sunbeam has pass’d away! 


| THIRD VERSE. 


| Soft be the 4 of their pleasant emt 
And calm be the seas they roam 
May the way they travel be Bo} with flow'rs, 
Till it bring them in safety home! 
| And if we, whose hearts are o’erflowing thus, 
Ourselves should be doom’d to stray, 
May some kind orison rise for us, 
hen we shall be far away! 





For the New-Vork Mirror. 
THE INVITATION 
Come to me ere the sad leaves fall, 
And the shrill winds whistle by ; 
Ere Autumn's gorgeous coronal 


Changes its ruby dye 





Ere the sunset glories waste away— 
Of violet, gold, and pearl— 

Ere the streamlet stills its murm’ring lay, 
And sweet waves cease to curl 


Ere the song-birds wend their certain flight, 
Far through the silent sky, 
To where more genial climes requite 
Their thnlling melody 
Come. oh, come, to my cottage-home ! 
Thou’lt find thy Ellen's heart 
Spell-binding as a spirit-gt ome— 
Nor shalt thou ere depart! w 


fRiscellany. 

T \KING iT CootLy.—A correspondent of the Skeneateles, (N. Y.) 
Columbian, giving an account of the snecessful abstraction of a cent 
from a bov’s throat, winds off with the following good one :--* Pain- 
ful and atfieting + as were the sufferings of the bov, we were amused 
to hear the interrogatories of his little brother, who aske d repeatedly, 
the operation, * Haint he got that cent out yet? maint I hav: 
that cent!” But he was disappoint ted, for as soon as the boy felt 
the copper in his mouth, he grasp d it, exclaiming, * That's my cent, 


d ring 


by jingo !” 

CorpvuLENcy — Edabergh resides a gentleman who is as hnge, 
though not so witty, as Falstaff. It is his custom, when he travels, 
to book two places, et thus secure half the inside of the coach to 
himself. He once sent his servant to book him to G lasgow. The 
man returned with the following pleasing intelligence :— “T'ye booked 
vou. sir; but there weren't two inside places left, so I booked you 
one in and one out !” 

FLarrery.—Flatterers were well deseribed by the old author, 
who says, “they only lift a man up, as it is said the eagle does the 
gortoise, to get something by his fall.” 


a 


Be rcoyNne.—Poor old Burgoyne, from his experience in | Ame rica, 
had occasion, we believe, to encounter frequently such rebuffs as the 
following :—During the American war, while Colonel Burgoyne 
commanded in Cork, he saw a corpulent soldier among the specta- 
tors on parade, whom he addressed, i* Who are you, sir? You 
must be drilled twice a day, to bring down your corpulency. Who 
are you, sir’ ‘ Please your honour,” replied Pat, ** I am the skel- 
eton of the fifth regiment of foot, who have just marched over from 
America.” The fact was so; for such was the carnage of the disas- 
trous war, that only this fat soldier and Captain Webb returned to 
Europe out of an entire regiment that went to America 








REASONS FOR REMAINING stIncLe.—The Duke de Nivernois was 
acquainted with the Countess de Rochefort, and never omitted going 
to see her a single evening. As she was a widow, and he a widower, 
one of his friends observed to him, it would be more convenient for 
him to marry the lady. “I have often thought so,” said he, “ but 
one thigg prevents me. In that case, where should I spend my 

s 
evenings 


AsseNce or minp.-~The early symptoms of insanity in Mr. Eu- 
gene Trapps was the following :—Upon one occasion he boiled his 
umbrella, and at dinner-time asked if the greens were done. He 
once seated himself on the kitchen fire with his lap full of coals, and 
asked the cook for the bellows to blow up the wood, so as to make 
the kettle boil, and have tea early. 


MODEST LOVE 


Papa forbids my loving more, 

The gentle, modest Theodore ; 

Yet often says, the precept given 

* To love thy neighbour,” came from heaven 
And must not that dear youth be one, 

I'm sure Ais house adjoins our own! 


Conso.ine promise.—The following naire lover's promise was 
offered as an irresistible temptation to a filially-given inamorato: “I 
hke you,” sighed the girl, to her suitor, *“* but I can’t leave home. I 
am a widow's only darling ; no husband can equal my parent in kind- 
ness.” ‘She is kind,” pleaded the wooer, ‘* but be my wife—we 
will live together, and see if I don’t beat your mother'!” 

Neck AND HE#LS.~—A young man named Neck, has recently been 
married to Miss Heels. They are now, therefore, literally tied neck 
and heels together ! 

| Enszovine tire.—Possessing health, a pretty wife, two children, 
and power to do as you please, The four were never yet united, 


A BENEVOLENT sINGER.—We find the following anecdote in the 
last number of the Gazette Musicale :—* The principal singer of the 
great theatre at Lyons, one day lately observed a poor woman wit 
her four children begging in the Her decent and _respec- 
table appearance, in the midst of extreme poverty, interested the 
kind-hearted vocalist. He desired the poor woman to follow him 
into the Place Belco=r, where, placing himself in a corner, with his 
back to the wall, his head covered with a handkerchief, and his bat 
at his feet, he began to sing his most favourite opera airs Th 
beauty of his voice drew a crowd round him; the idea of some my+ 
tery stimulated the generosity of the bystanders, and five franc 
pieces fell in showers into his hat. When the singer, who had thus, 
in the ansformed himself into 
strel, took up the hat, emptied its 
contents into the apron of the poor woman, who stood motionless with 
amazement and happiness, and disappeared among the crowd. Hs 
talent, however, betrayed him, though his face was concealed ; th 
story spread, and the next evening, when he appeared on the stage, 


street 


goodness of his heart, tr 


thought he 


a street mi 
had got enough, he 


shouts of ap »plause from all parts of the house, proved (says the Frencd 
journalist) that a good action is never thrown away.” 

A HINT TO THE Lapries.— Madame Dacier was desired by a Get 
man prince to write in his as a memorial of the 
visit that he had paid to a woman of her great learning. She mo- 
destly wrote in it, from Euripides—* is the greatest ornament 
of a woman.” 


a sentence album, 


Silence 


Sustimitry.—An editor at the west, talking of a man who tried « 
bribe another, says—‘ Had this simple man been possessed of 
ideas, he would as soon have thought of drowning thunder by blowig 
a pumpkin-vine trumpet.’ 

EPITAPH. 

When London, of a rogue bereft, 
Saw Tompkins, the distiller, die, 

It seems some twenty pounds he left, 
To pay a poet for a lie 

Thus wrote the bard, who, lacking gold, 
Was yet to tell a fib unwilling : 

* This stone need not his worth disclose, 

Who half his life was good in-stilling.” 


——_, 
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